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Motor-Cars Now Go to Extremes in Bigness and Littleness 


O out on any of the good roads 

of the country and you will see 

that people are not spending any- 
thing like as much money on motoring 
as they were at this time last year. 
The explanation is not far to seek. 
Gasoline is much cheaper now than 
it was last year—but that doesn’t help 
the autoist if he hasn’t the price. The 
very fact that gasoline prices have been 
reduced shows that the oil people are 
producing more gas than they can mar- 
ket at the old prices. It isn’t benevo- 
lence that induces them to cut their 
prices; it is cold business. The con- 
suming public rebelled at the high cost 
of flivvering and began to cut the cor- 
ners off in various ways. There are 
still a lot of people of course who have 
so much money that it doesn’t matter 
how much they spend on their autos; 
in fact some of them glory in paying all 
the way up to $15,000 for a machine 
and then: boast of the fact that it is a 
regular hog for gas and will not run 
over five miles on a gallon. Some of 
these very high-toned machines are 
imported. Uncle Sam then gets a rake- 
off of 45 per cent on them, under the 
tariff law. In Europe even more than 
in this country the people are hard hit 
by the high cost of machines, gasoline 
and lubricating oil. Rather than give 
up the pleasures and advantages of 
motoring entirely, they are seeking to 
solve the problem bv popularizing a 
vest-pocket edition of the modern auto- 
mobile—a cross between a Ford and 
a motoreycle. In England especially 
are these unique cars gaining favor. 


They are for the most part simple three- 


wheeled vehicles equipped with motor- 
cycle-like motors and finished in more 
or less pretentious style according to 
price. By stretching a point it can al- 
most be imagined that the purchaser of 
one of these cars is asked: “Shall we 
wrap it up for you, or will you carry 
it home under your arm?” Gasoline— 
or “petrol” as it is’ termed—is very 
scarce in Europe. Auto-users are often 
limited to a certain weekly amount. 
If the larger and heavier cars exceed 
that ration they might as well be stored 
away for possible future use. And con- 
sidering that gasoline costs 50 or 75 
cents a gallon over there it is no wonder 
that the new small car has been resort- 
ed to. Efforts have been put forth to 
secure carburetors and other attach- 
ments that will make all cars run on 
very “lean” mixtures, but a compro- 
mise between the standard machine 
and motorcycle seems the only solu- 
tion. As the Scientific American ex- 
plains, “the new instrument of travel 


combines the fuel performance of the 
motorbike with the roadability of the 
auto.” Most of these novel cars are 
one-man affairs but a few have accom- 
modations for two. They are very 
light, weighing from 150 to 500 pounds 
as a rule. The lightest English ma- 
chine is said to make 75 miles to the 
gallon. Their price is high, however— 
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from $500 up. Figure 1 in the illustra- 
tion shows a popular English thrée- 
wheel affair of a strigtly motorcyele 
type which sells for fabout $510. A 
Swiss motorized tricy@le of somewhat 
uncomfortable appearafice iy,sRoyn in 
Figure 2. This is hardly rfere-than a 
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toy because it weighs only 32 pounds. 
It can easily be parked in the hall or 
under the kitchen sink. Another Eng- 
lish model is shown in Figure 3. It is 
a two-passenger machine with certain 
open-air features. Figure 4 shows still 
another English type—one that resem- 
bles a light-weight auto. This machine 
is electrically equipped and weighs 500 
pounds. It is driven by an eight-horse- 
power twin-cylinder air-cooled engine 
and is capable of making 50 miles an 
hour. Motive power is transmitted by 
a rubber belt to the solid rear axle. 
The Germans also have several de- 
signs employing the same principles. 
These small machines, while popular 
in Europe, have not gained much favor 
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in this country. The main reason is 
that they cost about as much as a Ford, 
and practically everyone would much 
rather have a Ford. Except as novel- 
ties therefore such small non-standard 
motor-cars are not likely to make any 
impression on this side of the water. 
A number of companies about 10 years 
ago tried to werk up a market here for 
small autos. The Saxon came out first 
as one of these “toy” autos. But the 
manufacture was soon abandoned. In 
a general way it costs about as much 
to make a small auto as a real one; vir- 
tually the same number of parts are 
there, if the machine is to be practical; 
hence the manufacturer, while he is 
about it, might about as well make a 
full-grown machine. The small ma- 
chines are never anything but make- 
shifts; they are “rough-riders™ in truth, 
and they offer no protection against 
the weather. The only European idea 
of this sort which has been widely 
adopted in this country is the motor- 
cycle side-car of the “bath-tub” order. 
Many thousands of young men espe- 
cially who use a motorcycle to go back 
and forth to work find a side-car at- 
tachment a very desirable thing to take 
their sweetheart or wife and baby, or 
even Mother or Grandma, out for an 
airing in the evening or on Sunday. 
Sut an outfit of this sort costs as much 
or more than a Ford, while its useful- 
ness and sale value are much more lim- 
ited. The auto has come to stay, though 
our city streets and rural good roads 
are at times so congested with ma- 
chines that it will not be long before 
people will have to take to air naviga- 
tion for safety. The auto has proved 
to be a great enemy of the railroad. The 
railroads have kept charging higher 
and higher rates until the public, in 
self defense, fell back on autos and 
motor-trucks.. Now a large part of our 
transportation is carried on in this 
way and the railroads are feeling se- 
verely the loss of revenue. One cartoon- 
ist pictures the railroad train of the 
future as having to halt at every cross- 
ing and let the string of autos go by, 
instead of making the autos wait, as 
now. Certain it is that unless the rail- 
roads wake up and make better use of 
their opportunity they will find that 
they are back numbers, just as the ca- 
nals did when the railroads came into 
use. Now when a family wants to move 
say from Pittsburgh to Chicago they are 
quite likely to have all their goods put 
into a huge auto-truck and taken over 
the road to their destination. Such a 
truck will call at the door of the old 
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home and will deliver the goods at the 
door of the new home; much of the 
packing, transferring, delay and dam- 
age incident to railroad transportation 
is avoided. Many local trains on the 
railroads have been put out of busi- 
ness by the trolley lines, and in turn 
the auto-busses and jitnies are taking 
the traffic away from the trolleys. 

The small illustration shows a novel 
sight-seeing bus of an unconventional 
type that seats 22 passengers more or 
less comfortably. It is the latest ad- 
dition to picturesque Pacific Northwest 
trails where lumbering eight-horse 
stagecoaches engineered by profane 
drivers formerly afforded transporta- 
tion. For several years stock cars have 
been adapted to this passenger-carry- 
ing service but they have not proved 
very satisfactory because of the limit- 
ed capacity and the need of constant 
reinforcement of springs, frames and 
tires. 

Following the recent war there has 
been such a pick-up in this trade that 
a special type car has been adapted. The 
novelty of the new design, says Popu- 
lar Mechanics, lies in the exceptional 
length of the wheelbase, which is 30 
feet. The luxurious coach is divided 
into compartments something on the 
order of the English railway car. One 
of its features is a smoking compart- 
ment. Almost all parts of the chassis 
are easily obtainable from stock. The 
motive power is a 12-cylinder engine 
developing 125 horsepower. 

Several smaller editions of the same 
car, length 25 feet with six-cylinder 60- 
horsepower engines, are being made. 
The cars will be used on a stage line 
which operates from Seattle. It is to 
be hoped that these elongated autos 
will not have to pass one another often 
on sharp curves, or turn around on a 
15-foot road. 


Educators Ban Simplified Spelling 


Simplified spelling is dead as far as 
the National Education Association is 
concerned. At its Des Moines conven- 
tion the organization decided to adhere 
to the standard form. This action was 
taken despite the protests of E. O. Vail 
of Oak Park, fll., who has championed 
simplified spelling before the associa- 
tion for 19 years. The educators took 
action looking to the holding of an in- 
ternational congress on education in 
this country in the future. The ulti- 
mate object is to form an international 
education body. Plans will be drawn 
up and submitted at the national ses- 
sion next year. 

The 75,000 members were urged to 
work for universal good citizenship 
and Americanization through employ- 
ment of well qualified andtrainedteach- 
ers, elimination of illiteracy which is 
said to prevail among 25 per cent of the 
population of this country, nationaliza- 
tion of the non-American element, uni- 
versal training in citizenship, equali- 
zation of educational opportunities, and 
by the addition of a secretary of edu- 
cation in the cabinet at Washington. 
The association favors the establish- 
ment of a bureau of economies to dis- 
seminate information on school matters, 

College graduates are practicing race 
suicide by bringing up too small fami- 
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lies, said Maurice Riker, assistant di- 
rector of the U. S. public health serv- 
ice, in addressing the convention. Fed- 
eral records show that the progeny of 
1000 college graduates will not exceed 
50 in 100 years whereas in a like period 
1000 illiterate foreigners will be multi- 
plied at least 100 times. He advocated 
the teaching of sex matters openly in 
public schools but some of the other 
delegates—including Judge Ben Lind- 
sey of Denver—questioned whether 
this would not increase immorality. 

The morals of high-school students 
came in for considerable discussion. 
C.-E. Barker of Chicago charged grave 
conditions in high-schools today. Dr. 
W. A. Howe, N. Y. state medical in- 
spector, answered him by saying that 
the morals of the children are just as 
good as the morals of a community. 

Advertising is even more important 
to business than labor, raw material, 
production, marketing and organiza- 
tion, said John J. Tigert, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education. This fact is rec- 
ognized by the rapidity with which 
courses in advertising are being estab- 
lished in the schools generally. 


—. 





Mexico Wants California Islands 

Nine small island groups lying off the 
coast of California, long under the ju- 
risdiction of this country, are claimed 
by Mexico. The islands are San Nicolas, 
Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, San Miguel, 
Santa Barbara and the three Ana Capa 
islands, now a part of the county of 
Santa Barbara; Santa Catalina and San 
Clemente islands, a part of Los Angeles 
county, and the Farallone islands, just 
off San Francisco harbor. Mexico 
claims that the islands are not speci- 
fically mentioned in the treaty of 1848 
which gave California to the United 
States. When Mexican independence 
was gained the islands passed with the 
mainland from Spanish to Mexican sov- 
ereignty and when this country took 
title to California it was assumed that 
the islands went with it. However, it 
is rather late in the day for Mexico to 
make such a claim and it will un- 
doubtedly receive little consideration 
from this country. 

Only a few of the islands are inhabit- 
ed. Some are important because of the 
lighthouses and telegraph stations on 
them. They are of little value agri- 
culturally though Santa Cruz has some 
vineyards and orange groves. Santa 
Catalina is owned by William Wrigley 
jr. of Chicago. It is a noted pleasure 
resort. Thousands of tourists visit 


REASSURING HER 
Nervous Girl—Is that bull safe? 
Boy on: Wall—Yes, Miss. You needn’t 




















worry about him; he can look after himself 
all right.—London Punch. 
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there each year. Tuna, sea bass and 
sword fish abound in adjacent waters. 
Its chief attractions are the under-sea 
gardens. Scores of boats with glass 
bottoms ply the waters so that visitors 
can readily see the vegetable forms that 
make up sea-meadows and forests in 
the watery depths. 

The Farallones, though small, are 
probably the most useful. They are 
about 20 miles from the Golden Gate. 
Submarine cable connections flash re- 
ports of arriving and departing ships. 
Farallone light is located on the largest 
of this group of islets. 

Mexico is willing for the islands to 
continue under the American flag in 
return for foreign credit, the amount 
of which is not stipulated. According 
to a report made to President Obregon 
the islands “are not occupied by right 
of purchase, as Mexico has never sold 
them to any person or nation.” 


Alaska Handicapped by Government 

Though Alaska has returned to this 
country more than 70 times the $7,200,- 
000 paid for it, the government realizes 
that the territory is not being developed 
to its maximum and js therefore seek- 
ing to remedy the situation. The great- 
est handicap at the present time is 
that the administration of this vast 
territory, which equals in size the 
states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and half 
of the Dakotas, is divided among too 
many different departments and bu- 
reaus. Centralized authority is need- 
ed to do away with the constant con- 
flicts between the present governing 
factions. 

Transportation is another Alaskan 
problem that must be solved to realize 
the full possibilities of that country. 
The government railroad which runs 
from Seward to Fairbanks, a distance 
of over 450 miles, is doing good ser- 
vice but other arteries of traffic are 
needed, particularly a steamship ser- 
vice to carry mail, freight and passen- 
gers between civilization and isolated 
communities. The problem of getting 
all of Alaska’s products to market is 
another grave feature. There are 
plenty of markets but they are inac- 
cessible under present conditions, prin- 
cipally because limited transportation 
facilities charge prohibitive rates. 

Secretary of the Interior Fall says 
that the only way to develop Alaska 
is to vest absolute authority in a sin- 
gle head, preferably the president. 
Such a bill is now being considered 
and will shortly be introduced in con- 
gress. 

In commenting on Alaska’s resources 
it is interesting to note that enough 
wood pulp can be cut there to supply 
one-third of the newsprint needs of 
the United States for all time. If this 
one item had been properly developed 
the country would not have expe- 
rienced the great paper shortage that 
it did during the World war. The U. 
S. forest service had just made a con- 
tract with the Alaskan American Pa- 
per Corporation for the sale of 1,000,- 
000 cords of timber covering 45,000 
acres in the Tongass national forest. 
Twenty per cent of this is spruce, 66 
per cent hemlock and 14 red cedar. 
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The sale i§ in line with the administra- 
tion’s policy to make Alaska’s 100,000,- 
000,000 cords of timber available for 
domestic use. The forest service calls 
attention to the fact that there is over 
250,000 potential horse-power that can 
be developed from water in the tim- 
ber districts. 

The resources of Alaska seem un- 
limited. The output of her fisheries 
alone has exceeded $375,000,000 in 
value. Her gold lode and copper mines 
have passed the $200,000,000 mark 
while the gold produced by the placer 
mines approximates $250,000,000. The 
coal mines yield a goodly sum but re- 
main to be developed. About $6,000,- 
000 worth of silver has been recovered 
incidental to mining operations, as well 
as $700,000 worth of tin and $500,000 
worth of lead. It is believed that the 
country is also rich in oil. The terri- 
tory consists of 590,00 square miles of 
which number 100,000 are suitable for 
agricultural purposes. 

Figures just made public show that 
the total mineral product of Alaska for 
1920 was over $23,000,000, or a gain of 
more than $3,000,000 over 1919. Most 
of the gain was from copper which 
showed an output of $13,000,000; gold 
production fell off and was only about 
$8,000,000. The total mineral produc- 
tion of Alaska since Uncle Sam has been 
the proprietor has been $460,000,000. 

The “conservation” fad which took 
hold of the United States a few years 
ago is largely responsible for the de- 
pression that Alaska is now suffering 
from. The government was induced 
to take a dog-in-the-manger attitude; it 
refused to develop the territory itself 
and it refused to let others develop it. 
Now this fad has pretty well passed 
and more practical policies are being 
adopted. In due time Alaska will be 
developed as it deserves—for the ad- 
vantage of its own people and all the 
people; but it will take time to work 
the thing out. 


Slump in the Cocoanut Business 


Business depression due to the World 
war has struck everywhere, and that 
includes some strange places. One of 
these places is the San Blas coast just 
south of the Panama canal, where a 
tribe of Indians are engaged almost en- 
tirely in the cocoanut business. That 
is, they gather the cocoanuts and deliver 
them to the traders in exchange for 
food, clothing and other articles. 

Many of these Indians do not know 
the great war is over; many others 
never knew it began. Therefore they 
wonder why it is that the white traders 
have almost ceased to come for their 
cocoanuts. In normal times as many 
as 50 small schooners would ply be- 
tween Colon and the San Blas coast. 
Now their business is practically ruined 

One year ago cocoanuts were selling 
at from $5 to $7 a hundred; now they 
bring about $2, and the market is dull 
at that. At Colon and Panama are 
stored from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 cocoa- 
nuts. These are of the highest quality, 
for use in making candy or shredded 
cocoanut. Many have within the last six 
months been dried in the sun, thus 
making copra, or dried cocoanut meat, 
for export. With the rainy season com- 
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-ing on the natural drying has to stop, 





and since exportation has practically 
ceased the cocoanut people are in bad 
shape. 


Are We Coming to This? 

This picture represents an actual re- 
cent scene. These men are very proud 
of their new clothes and headgear. 
The one on the left is Prince Hirohito 
of Japan. His hat is especially chic 
and charming. The foundation is made 
of peau de soie, while the upper works 
are of duvetyn, gathered slighted at 
the top, somewhat like a paper sack, 
and securely tied or riveted. 

On the right is Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia univer- 
sity. His hat is simple in design and 
yet it has that wonderful touch to 
it that makes it irresistible. It is pat- 
terned after the cowls that they put 
on the top of smokestacks. The third 
man is Gov. Miller of New York. He 
is wearing on this occasion a close- 
fitting headpiece of mortar-board ef- 
fect. Black tricotine is the principal 
material. On the top is a tassel of 
near-silk, juantily placed. 

The gentlemen also wear gowns, it 

















Which style do you like best? 


may be noticed. They are all taking 
part in the bestowal of honorary col- 
lege degrees. The clothes are a part 
of the symbolism. Not many of those 
on whom such degrees are conferred 
make it a practice of wearing their 
caps and robes for everyday purposes. 
In most cases these habiliments are 
kept packed most of the time and are 
only brought out on special occasions. 
Hence at all such ceremonies there is 
always a distinct smell of moth-balls. 

Prince Hirohito, you will observe, 
is taking the thing very seriously. He 
doesn’t understand all the pomp 
and ceremony and the moth-ball at- 
mosphere and he is suspicious that 
some trick is being played on him. 
When he comes to pay the bill for his 
hat, to say nothing of his kimono, he 
will realize the humor of the matter. 

After a while education is going to be 
so cheap and easy that everyone can 
be a college graduate and have at least 
one degree and wear a fancy cap and 
gown. Some highly educated people 
have as many degrees as a_ ther- 
mometer, and as a special regalia goes 
with each degree, it takes a good share 
of their time keeping their wardrobe 
in repair and free from moths. 
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St. Swithin and the Weather 
July 15, St. Swithin’s day, passed this 
year without inaugurating a 40-day 
period of rain. There were some local 
rains on that date, and some destruc- 
tive cloudbursts, hailstorms etc., but 
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the general drouth was not broken. Ii 
has been many years since crop pros- 
pects in this country were as poor as 
they are now. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the fruit crop is a failure; and al- 
most everything else that people depend 
on is below par. 

The old superstition has it that “St. 
Swithin’s day, if it do rain, for forty 
days it will remain; St. Swithin’s day, 
if it be fair, for forty days ’twill rain 
no more.” 

The good Swithin was bishop of 
Winchester in England back in the 
ninth century. He wanted to be buried 
in the churchyard, where “the sweet 
rain of heaven” would fall on his 
grave. But the monks thought they 
would honor him by moving his re- 
mains into the cathedral. They named 
July 15, his birthday, for the ceremony. 
But it rained that day and for 40 days 
after, and the monks concluded that 
Providence was opposed to the pro- 
ject and gave it up. 

Similar superstitions are current in 
other countries—connected with dif- 
ferent dates and different persons. In 
France if it rains on St. Medan’s day, 
June 8, or on St. Gervais’s day, July 19, 
it will continue wet for 40 days, the 
peasants say. The period of “40 days” 
in all these old legends is not to be con- 
strued as actually 40 days but merely 
as a long time—an indefinite period. 
Forty is an oriental round number and 
it is found constantly recurring in the 
folklore of all countries. 


Colleges Hard Hit by H. C. of L. 


The 670 colleges and professional 
schools of the country are engaged in 
something like a national campaign to 
raise funds to enable them to carry on 
their work. Though operating costs 
have increased but slightly since the 
pre-war period, money depreciation is 
responsible for the effort. The educat- 
ors figure that a dollar today will buy 
only about half as much as before the 
war. The great increase in student en- 
rollment is another thing that aggra- 
vates the situation. 

The general plea for funds to over- 
come the deficit has resulted in about 
$100,000,000 being donated. Most of 
this is in small sums. College gradu- 
ates in all parts of the country are ac- 
tive in alma mater relief. The colleges 
and universities as a whole are con- 
ducting campaigns for funds in vir- 
tually every part of the country. The 
federal bureau of education says that 
it has neither the funds nor the forces 
to keep tab on this work, consequently 
exact reports on the progress of the 
campaigns and amounts collected are 
lacking. One estimate shows that up 
to last year approximately $51,000,000 
had been added to the productive en- 
dowment funds, independent of large 
bequests from estates of rich persons. 
The productive endowment of leading 
American colleges is now placed at 
nearly $600,000,000. Yet in spite of all 
this most colleges close the year with 
a deficit. 

They agree that salaries of teachers 
and professors are still far from ade- 
quate but in view of existing conditions 
cannot remedy this. The average teach- 
er’s condition now shows no improve- 
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ment over what it was 40 years ago and 
recent increases in salaries only about 
half compensate them for losses incur- 
red during the war, says a report by a 
committee of the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. It is pointed out that what 
the colleges need are annual benefac- 
tions which can be added to the produc- 
tive endowment funds and investet to 
yield a good rate of interest. 


A Brain Teaser to Test You Out 

How do you grade yourself in mental 
attention? Have you taken a specific 
test to determine whether you qualify 
as highly as you think you do? Prob- 
ably not. No, we are not referring to 
the Edison questions—the latter really 
apply only to college graduates—we 
mean a simple test to decide any ordi- 
nary person’s mental agility and apti- 
tude. Those readers who have been 
in the military or naval service are un- 
doubtedly familiar with the mental 
teaser which falls to the lot of every 
enlisted man to perform, and upon 
which they are graded. Well, here is 
another and very similar test, supposed 
to be worked out at sight, in about 
two minutes. 

You, dear reader, can avoid possible 
embarrassment in taking the test in 
public if you try it out on yourself 
now, and privately. Though Jack 
Dempsey and Georges Carpentier, re- 
cent pugilistic rivals, thought the ques- 
tions sounded “silly,” they were pre- 
vailed upon to attempt it, with the re- 
sult that each made five mistakes. 

Persons desiring to take the test are 
not allowed to read the questions be- 
forehand. They must take their pencils 
in hand and plunge right into the ques- 
tionaire for the first time, limiting 
themselves to two minutes as near as 
possible. Have your watch or clock on 
the table before you; or, better still, 
have someone time you. And above all 
—don’t cheat, even if it is only your- 
self. Here are the questions and di- 
rections: 

“With your pencil make a dot over 
any one of these letters F GH I P, and 
acomma after the longest of these three 
words: boy mother girl. Then, if Christ- 
mas comes in March, make a cross right 


ree but if not, pass along to the 
next question, and tell where the sun 
Sey If you believe that Edison 


discovered America cross out what you 
just wrote, but if it was someone else, 
put in a number to complete this sen- 
tence: ‘A horse has ...... feet.” Write 
yes, no matter whether China is in 
Africa or not...... ; and then give a 
‘wrong answer to this question: ‘How 
many days are there in the week?’.... 
Write any letter except ‘g’ just after 
this comma...... , and then write ‘no’ 
if two times five are 10.;.... Now, if 
Tuesday comes after Monday make two 
crosses here......; but if not, make a 
circle here...... or else a square here 
.-«-.- Be sure to make three crosses 
between these two names of boys: 
George...... Henry. Notice these two 
numbers: 3, 5. If iron is heavier than 
water, write the larger number here 
ey but if iron is lighter write the 
smaller number here...... Show by 
a cross when the nights are longer: in 
summer?...... in winter?...... Give 
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the correct answer to this question: 
‘Does water run up hill?’........and 
repeat your answer here...... Do 
nothing here (5 plus 7 equals?......) 
unless you skipped the preceeding ques- 
tion; but write the first letter of your 
first mame and the last letter of your 


Erasures or corrections are not al- 
lowed. It took Dempsey two minutes 
and 34 seconds to complete the test. 
This is 34 seconds over the allotted 
period. Carpentier required 15 seconds 
over the time limit. The world’s cham- 
pion fighter made his mistakes in say- 
ing that Christmas came in March; 
wrote “no” instead of “yes” (no matter 
whether China is in Africa or not; and 
made two erasures besides neglecting 
to make a dot over one of the letters 
mentioned. 

Carpentier’s errors were: adding up 
the numbers 5 and 7 where it was not 
asked, writing the smaller number 
where it inquired whether iron was 
heavier than water, adding a super- 
fluous circle and a square to the Tues- 
day-Monday inquiry, and neglecting to 
write the letter in the “g” question after 
the comma as required. Dempsey how- 
ever, discovered a typographical error 
in the original text and that gave him 
the decision over Carpentier. 

Tests of this sort adapted to each 
particular purpose, are being made use 
of to an ever increasing extent.. For 
example all children should be tested 
in order to determine their mental ca- 
pacity and adaptability, so that parents 
and teachers may know what sort of 
work to give them, and how much. 
Hitherto our education has been aimed 
largely in the dark, and much of it has 
been misdirected. 


Uncle Sam’s Finances Improving 


The secretary of the treasury has 
announced the issuance of $300,000,000 
more of certificates of indebtedness. 
These are short-time loans made by 
the government to tide things along 
until the expenses can be kept within 
the income. The interest rates on these 
last certificates are 5 1-4 and 5 1-2 per 
cent; this is lower than has been of- 
fered for some time and it indicates 
that money is getting a little easier for 
all concerned. As long as Uncle Sam 
keeps interest rates up, its means that 
private borrowers will have to pay 
accordingly. 

Our total volume of foreign trade 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 was 
a little over 10 billions, which was a 
drop of three billions from the year 
before. The actual volume of business 
done has not shrunk so much as this 
would seem to show, for all trade is 
now being done at lower prices. Our 
imports for the last year were about 
3 1-2 billions while our exports were 
6 1-2 billions. The so-called balance 
of trade in our favor was about three 
billions therefore. 

This means that we sold abroad that 
much more than we bought. This is 
always a flattering condition and yet it 
is not wholly satisfactory. When other 
people buy more from us than they 
can pay for in their products, this 
means that the balance has to be set- 
tled in gold. The result is that gold is 
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flowing to this country in a continuous 
stream. Never before in the history 
of the world has such an accumulation 
of the yellow metal in a single country 
been known. We now hold about a 
third of the world’s total stock of 10 
billion dollars of gold coin and bul- 
lion. 

Gold is very nice to have as a founda- 
tion for a money system but you can’t 
eat it or make any other real use of it. 
Too much gold is about as bad as too 
much fiat money; it cheapens the dol- 
lar and makes prices artificially high. 
And that is the danger that the finan- 
cial experts of the country are fearing. 
Prices are now on their way down- 
ward, but there is liable to be a re- 
action, and in many cases they will go 
higher before they will return to any- 
thing like a fair basis. 

One of the items that showed the 
biggest drop in exports last year was 
cotton. Cotton exports were only 
5,400,000 bales, worth $600,000,000, 
against 7,000,000 bales the year before, 
worth $1,400,000,000. Meat and dairy 
products also dropped about half. Ex- 
ports of wheat, flour etc. on the other 
hand showed quite a big increase in 
volume, though not in money value. 


The te* 5s cost of running the 
governm: .: ‘he fiscal year was 
$5,116,000,u Lhe total revenues were 


$5,600,000,000, which was a loss of a 
billion from the previous year. All 
types of taxes showed a decrease, and 
especially the income and profits taxes. 
The gross national debt is now $23,- 
997,500,000, which is a reduction of 
$300,000,000 from last year. New York 
of course paid the largest share of 
taxes—namely over one-fourth of the 
whole; Pennsylvania came next, I- 
linois third, Ohio fourth, Michigan 
fifth, Massachusetts sixth and Cali- 
fornia seventh. 


Japan Will Join Peace Parley 


The main obstacle to President Hard- 
ing’s plan for a conference of the pow- 
ers on disarmament etc. has been re- 
moved by the formal acceptante of the 
invitation by Japan. Japan has been 
wary about entering the “open door” 
which has been offered to her: she has 
suspected that after she once got in- 
side, someone would close the door and 
lock it on her. So, as President Wil- 
son said about some of the league mem- 
bers, she wants to sit where she can 
keep her hand on the door handle and 
make sure she is not being trapped. 

She has assented to the plan for a 
conference and she is willing to have 
Far Eastern questions taken up and 
settled. But she still wants a string tied 
to the door. She doesn’t want the con- 
ference to reconsider questions which 
have already been settled, or questions 
which affect only individual powers. 
This means that she doesn’t want the 
conference to go back and take away 
from her the Shantung territory in Chi- 
na which the Versailles treaty gave her. 
Any concessions she makes to the Unit- 
ed States or the other powers will only 
be in exchange for concessions made 
to her by them. However, it is believed 
that the frank discussion of the whole 
situation will clear up a lot of difficul- 
ties and help pave the way for peace. 
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Y a vote of 63 to 7 the senate passed 
the Sheppard-Towner bill for the 
“protection of maternity and in- 

fancy.” This measure, designed to aid 
mothers and reduce the mortality in 
childbirth, carries an initial appropria- 
tion of $1,480,000 to be administered by 
the children’s bureau. The states will 
have to match it if they enjoy its pro- 
visions, for their co-operation with the 
government is provided for. 

Vigorous opposition was offered in 
the senate. The chief opposer was Sen- 
ator Reed of Mo. He alleged that the 
measure was “paternalistic, socialistic 
and bolshevistic,” and an attempt to in- 
vade the homes and the private rights 
of the people. He suggested that the 
bill be renamed “a bill to organize a 
board of spinsters to teach mothers 
how to raise babies,” and he indulged in 
much sarcasm at the expense of “old 
maids,” especially those who were 
working for the bill. 

Senator Kenyon of Iowa defended the 
bill, declaring it a great humanitarian 
step the need of which : ved by the 
fact that the United _tnks 17th 
among nations as ic.. ~ cal mortal- 
ity and eighth as to in.ant mortality. 
Charging it was not courageous to at- 
tack women who could not respond, he 
said: I hope the old maids are going to 
be charitable with the senator from 
Missouri. But I would not blame them 
for having a little resentment, and the 
old maids are voting now. One of 
those referred to is the daughter of a 
prominent senator in this body. They 
are women devoting their lives to help 
the children of this country.” 

When the “better baby bill” was re- 
ported to the house Miss Alice Robert- 
son, the only woman member of con- 
gress, appeared before the committee 
to testify against it. She called it “dan- 
gerous class legislation separating wo- 
men from the men,” and declared that 
it was the duty of fathers to take care 
of their wives and babies. If they do 
not do it, she said, they are brutes of 
men and it will take more than the chil- 
dren’s bureau to handle them. 

The senate passed in record-breaking 
time the Sweet bill consolidating all 
federal agencies dealing with veterans 
and extending new benefits to disabled 
former service men. The main senate 
amendment to the bill was to center the 
administration in a veterans’ bureau 
independent of any government depart- 
ment. It was accordingly sent to the 
house for conference. It is estimated 
that the cost for the first year will be 
more than $400,000,000. The bill when 
reported was given exclusive right of 
way and Was passed in less than three 
hours without a roll call. The com- 
mittee reporting it criticized the past 
administration of relief work and de- 
clared that “unexplainable delays, con- 
fusion, red tape and slow-moving ma- 
chinery had increased the difficulties 
of the men.” 

Since the passage of the Fordney tar- 
iff measure by a vote of 289 to 127 the 
house has been giving its main atten- 
tion to the study of tax revision. “The 
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passage of the tariff bill,” Mr. Fordney 
said, “marks the conclusion of an im- 
portant step in the return of America 
to the sound policy of protection. The 
bill in addition to affording encourage- 
ment to business and to protecting 
American institutions and the Ameri- 
can standard of living will increase 
customs receipts by the government. 
It will yield close to $500,000,000 an- 
nually.” Mr. Garrett of Tenn., leader 
of the Democrats, scored the majority 
for the methods used. “There were 
only 22 lines of the bill out of 8,360 
read for amendment; the Democrats 
were given just five opportunities to 
win and they won all five. By such 
methods was this monstrosity passed. 
The day of retribution will come.” The 
bill is now in the hands of the senate 
finance committee where hearings on 
it have started. When it becomes a law 
it will automatically take the place of 
the emergency tariff passed earlier in 
the present session. 

The census committee agreed to re- 
port a bill to reapportion the house 
membership, giving it 460 members in- 
stead of the 435 it now has. At the 
last session the committee recommend- 
ed a house of 483, but the bill was 
amended to retain the membership at 
the present number. Under the pro- 
posed new apportionment Maine and 
Missouri will lose one member each 
while 16 states will gain—California 
leading with an increase of four. 

After the senate had discussed for 
10 days the Norris bill to create a fed- 
eral corporation with $100,000,000 cap- 
ital to finance farm exports a new ele- 
ment was injected into the subject by 
a special message from the president. 
President Harding requested that in- 
stead of the new board contemplated 
the powers of the war finance cor- 
poration be broadened to take charge 
of the funding of more than $500,000,- 
000 of railroad debts and to provide 
additional farm credits. After declar- 
ing that the government was “morally 
and legally bound to fund the railroad 
debts,” he said: “No added expense, no 
added investment is required on the 
part of the government; there is no 
added liability, no added tax burden. 
It is merely the grant of authority nec- 
essary to enable a most useful and effi- 
cient government agency to use its 
available funds to purchase securities 
for which congress already authorized 
the issue, and turn them into the chan- 
nels of finance ready to float them.” 

The message was referred to the in- 
terstate commerce committee, but a bill 
practically embodying the president’s 
suggestions had already been intro- 
duced by Senator Kellogg of Minn. This 
bill was drafted by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover and has the approval of 
the secretary of the treasury. It would 
authorize extensions of credits to pro- 
ducers, exporters and bankers for ag- 
ricultural export purposes. Besides 
the finance corporation’s capital of 
$500,000,000 it would authorize the is- 
sue of $1,000,000,000 in bonds. Some 
senators, however, have given notice 
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of opposition to any further advances 
to carriers, and champions of the Nor- 
ris bill proposed to continue their fight. 
Many leading senators in discussing 
the Norris bill objected to the govern- 
ment interfering in business matters. 
The railroad fiasco was cited. 

In spite of the strenuous exertions of 
Senator Sterling of S. Dak. the Willis- 
Campbell beer bill could not be brought 
toa vote. Other measures had the right 
of way and only by a unanimous con- 
sent agreement could the time be set 
for a final vote, and Senator Broussard 
of La. who had strongly fought the 
measure, refused to give his consent. 
Issuance of the beer regulations has 
been held up waiting the outcome of 
the measure. Wayne B. Wheeler, coun- 
sel for the Anti-saloon League, urges 
prompt action on the bill “to prevent a 
calamity.” 


In the Senate 

Bill to stop work on all battleships 
and battle cruisers and convert cruisers 
into airplane carriers—by Senator King 
of Utah. 

Resolution providing for constitution- 
al amendment prohibiting the declara- 
tion of war until after a popular vote, 
except in cases of insurrection or in- 
vasion—by Senator Ladd of N. Dak. 

Resolution for remission of annual 
payments of instalments of Chinese in- 
demnity growing out of Boxer rebel- 
lion—by Senator Lodge of Mass. 

Bill admitting authors’ manuscripts 
to second-class mail privileges—by Sen- 
ator Ransdell of La. 

Treasury department informed finance 
committee that interest on debt to this 
country by allied nations had been 
paid to the amount of $730,000,000, with 
$944,000,000 still owing, 


In the House 


Bill to lease public grazing lands in 
the west at not more than one cent an 
acre where the rainfall averages 10 
inches, and not more than one-half cent 
an acre where the rainfall is less than 
10 inches—By Mr. Sinnott of Oreg. 

There was a stormy scene when the 
committee investigating the escape of 
Grover Bergdoll had the slacker’s 
brother, who has taken the name of 
Braun, on the stand. After Braun had 
professed ignorance of many things Mr. 
Johnson of Ky., who was questioning 
him, insisted that he was not telling all 
he knew. To this the witness respond- 
ed: “You are a liar.” Mr. Johnson, who 
was reaching in his pocket for a weap- 
on, was seized by other members of the 
committee in time to avoid blows, while 
the chairman adjourned the meeting 
and hustled the witness from the room. 
Evidence was offered by Maj. Campbell, 
who was accused by Mrs. Bergdoll of 
accepting $5000 to free her son, that 
an investment of $500 made by him 
grew to $6000, which accounted for the 
bank deposit of $4500 at the time he 
was said to have accepted the bribe. 


$10,000 REWARD 

Jim Murray, F. P. E., éxultantly compared 
the finger prints that solved the Great Dia- 
mond Mystery. You too, can enter new 
profession offering rich rewards. Opportu- 
nity waits! Write today for full details to 
U. of A. S. Dept. C-413, 1920 Sunnyside 
Avenue, Chicago.—Advertisement. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes-on- Current: Progress: in- the Realm-of- Invention-and-Discovery 





Find Ruins of an Ancient City 

Even if the Mt. Everest explorers fail 
in their quest to reach the top of the 
world’s highest mountain, they will 
still have contributed much to science 
by reason of their explorations. In 
their roundabout approach to the 
mountain they have already discovered 
many things of great interest. The 
practically unknown and _ uncivilized 
country ihrough which they passed 
divulged numerous finds valuable from 
a scientific point of view. 

After leaving Dochen and crossing 
the Dug pass, 16,400 feet high, to Khe, 
the expedition found a broad valley, 
long dried up, which showed evidence 
of a remote civilization. There were 
ruins of an unknown city which must 
once have been of considerable im- 
portance. It extended more than a 
mile in either direction and included 
some large buildings. A few natives 
know it as Khetan, and say it flourish- 
ed in the dim past. 

The ruins contain a curious crenellate 
wall where the inhabitants are said to 
have shown how well off they were 
by exposing barley flour for the crows 
to eat. Now, however, everything is 
dried up and there js no water to be 
found in that region. 


College to Study Ductless Glands 


The study of ductless glands is to 
become a part of college curriculum. 
This country will have the first school 
of “endocrinology” ever established in 
the world. It will be endowed by the 
University of Pennsylvania and will be 
filled by Dr. C. E. Sajous of San Fran- 
cisco, noted authority in that line. Ex- 
periments will be conducted at the ear, 
eye, nose and throat hospitals of Phila- 
delphia and various other clinics under 
control of the medical school of the 
foregoing mentioned college. 

As Dr. Beverly Tucker of Richmond, 
Va., another authority, explains: “Duct- 
less glands have the power of increasing 
the body resistance to all disease. Their 
proper care and attention would bring 
about a prolongation of good health 
and, therefore, a prolongation of life.” 


The Dimetrodon, a Prehistoric Reptile 


A few years ago the fossil remains 
of a dimetrodon, the most perfect 
skeleton of this genus of reptile so far 
known, was unearthed in Texas. The 
fragmentary remains of other speci- 
mens of the dimetrodon previously 
found have been mounted in bas-relief 
for exhibition purposes but this one 
has been completely reconstructed. The 
work was completed a short time ago, 
after a year and a half of steady work, 
and it was placed on exhibition at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
Although freeing the fragments of bones 
from adhering rock, restoring missing 
parts and articulating the bones proved 
to be a task of almost Herculean pro- 
portions, the completed work is re- 
garded as a masterpiece of restoration. 
Probably the most curious feature of 


the creature is the high dorsal fin that 
extends along the back. This is formed 
by the lengthening of the spines of the 
vertebrae which reach a maximum 
height of three and a half feet at the 
center of the back. Scientists are con- 
vinced that this formidable-appearing 
fin was covered with scaly skin in life. 

The hypothesis has been advanced 
that this peculiar appendage was de- 
signed purely and simply as a camou- 
flage. That is, that it looked like the 
ancient vegetation of the creature’s 
habitat so that as it rested or moved 
about it could not readily be detected 
by the eyes of hungry enemies. 

A scientist, a recognized authority on 
such matters, who has been puzzling 
over this crest for years, says he cannot 
discover that it served any useful pur- 
pose whatever. He is convinced that 
it could not have been used either to 
defend or to conceal the animal and 
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that therefore it must have been only 
a nuisance in getting about through the 
vegetation and a severe drain on the 
creature’s vitality, not only to develop 
it but to keep it in repair. In his 
opinion, the genus either succeeded in 
spite of its fin or crest or perished 
because of it. 


Seeking Diamonds in Jungle 


Under the patronage of Harvard uni- 
versity and the Smithsonian Institution 
of Washington three Americans sailed 
for South America a few weeks ago to 
search for diamonds, to make scientific 
observations and to gather zoological 
specimens for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. They expect to spend about a 
year in the jungle. At Georgetown, 
British Guiana, their plans call for 
embarking with a crew of natives in a 
canoe-houseboat and making their way 
up the Essequibo river to the wild un- 
explored region where the principal 
work of the party will be carried on. 

Many fine, valuable diamonds have 
been found by natives in the alluvial 
lands bordering streams near the Brit- 
ish Guiana-Venezuela boundary where 
the party’s gem-hunting efforts will be 
centered. For a century or more this 
region has been known as a rich dia- 
mond field but white prospectors have 
been few and far between because 
of the prevalence of tropical diseases. 
It is hoped that a “chimney” richer 
even than those of the South African 
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diamond fields will be found. Usually 
the finding of numerous diamonds scat- 
tered about indicates the presence of a 
“chimney” somewhere near. 

The aboriginal inhabitants will be 
studied scientifically, geological fea- 
tures of the country will be noted and 
specimens of wild animals will be cap- 
tured for the Smithsonian Institution. 
Among the animals specially sought 
are tropical birds, tapirs, anteaters, 
jaguars and monkeys, 


— 





Guard Secret of New Airplane Wing 


An airplane wing which is claimed 
will increase carrying capacity and 
speed, and permit landing in compara- 
tively small areas, is a closely-guarded 
secret of the Dayton Wright Airplane 
Co. The construction of the new wing 
has not been given publicity because 
army and navy aviators are still ex- 
perimenting with it. The invention is 
intended to increase the carrying capa- 
city of aircraft by five times. It will 
increase the speed of the ordinary 
“bomber” or commercial type to 125 to 
150 miles an hour, and its cargo from 
450 to 2500 pounds, in ‘addition to 
carrying enough fuel for a 1000-mile 
flight. It will also enable the pilot to 
so reduce his speed that he can land 
on terminal facilities only a few hun- 
dred feet square in the heart of large 
cities. 


Hope for the Summer Sneezer 

Persons afflicted with hay fever, 
rose colds and similar warm weather 
ailments stand a good chance of being 
cured if certain medical experiments 
are an indication. It has been found 
that inoculation with a certain vaccine 
made up of the pollens of plants which 
induce the sneezing will bring imme- 
diate or ultimate relief. This modern 
application of the ancient remedy of 
“a hair of the dog that bit you” is also 
said to work well in other cases of 
queer and unusual poisonings. 

Literally, cat hair, dog hair, chicken 
feathers and similar things, as well 
as pollens of all sorts of trees—from 
the ash to the willow; grains and weeds, 
and many foodstuffs, are equally. guilty 
of poisoning susceptible persons in one 
way or another. Certain individuals 
are affected by certain things, whether 
these enter the system through the 
mouth or nose. The symptoms are 
usually bronchial or asthmatic, often 
bringing on a slight fever with skin 
eruptions. The experiments tend to 
show that increasing doses of the of- 
fending protein, if injected into the sys- 
tem, will establish immunity. Diag- 
nosis is made by scratching the skin 
slightly, not enough to draw blood, and 
rubbing thereon a dilute preparation 
of the suspected matter to see if it has 
any effect. Sometimes it is necessary 
to try out many of the “suspects” be- 
fore the right one is found. 

The opinion is prevalent that golden 
rod causes “summer colds.” Ragweed 
and many other plants are equally 
guilty. The pollen contains a pecu- 
liar poison so powerful that the merest 
trace—1/25,000,000th of a milligram— 
will irritate a susceptible subject - but 
has no influence on a normal person. 
The smell of roses, peaches, animals, 
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eggs, etc., will set up a similar condi- 
tion in some people but, though the 
cause is different, the remedy is close- 
ly allied. In the case of hay fever, for 
instance, the antitoxic serum can be 
taken internally or applied to the nose 
A. and eyes. 

A queer case of “poisoning” was that 
of the Harvard student who could not 
bear a trace of egg in any food and com- 
mitted suicide rather than suffer ridi- 
cule. The medical fraternity now says 
that such cases can be cured by the 
vaccine method. Lumbermen in the 
north woods who are susceptible to 
poison ivy make a point to eat a few 
leaves of it on first entering the woods. 
The violent illness thus induced is 
said to render them immune for the 
rest of the season. The same is true 
of poison sumac. A widow of a famous 
medical expert loathed birds. She 
was cured by application of a protein 
of feathers. A New York dramatic 
critic suffered nausea whenever he saw 
4 cat. Treatment with cat hairs cured 
him too. 

A Washington artist who suffers 
from hay fever and is thus prevented 
from going into the country for several 
months of the year, has devised a little 
sereen or filter of gauze which he in- 
serts in his nostrils. This largely 
prevents the pollen from penetrating 
the nose and greatly lessens the danger 
of infection. 


Photographs Through Stone Wall 
There will be no privacy in the 
homes of the future if the discovery 
by a certain French x-ray expert does 
what is claimed for it. M. Contremoul- 
ins, chief of the laboratory of radio- 
graphy for the Paris hospitals, is said to 
have photographed subjects through a 
stone wall more than 250 feet distant 
from the source of the rays. During 
four hours of exposure at different dis- 
tances, human bones, a crab and other 
ibjects were clearly photographed. 
Early experiments with the x-ray in 
| 1896 required eight hours exposure 
with objects not more than 10 inches 
(way. 


Massage Revives Heart that Stopped 

The heart of William Carrigan, of 
Belleville, N. J., was observed to stop 
during an operation being performed 
in a Newark hospital. Surgeons tried 


e to revive him by massaging the muscles 
. in the vicinity of the heart. This had 
n no effect so they cut into his body to 
0 enable one of the doctors to touch the 
< outer covering of the heart with his 
» linger. A little rubbing at this close 
- range caused Carrigan’s heart and pulse 
n to function again. When he appeared 
d normal the operation was resumed. The 
- man died later, however. 

y “What is independence?” 


§ “Eating onions without caring who knows 
it."—Detroit Free Press. 








ODD ACCIDENTS 


Sucked Out of Engine Cab. As his 
train was pulling out of the yards at 
Adrian, Mich., Fireman Gautz leaned 
out of the cab window. Just then a 
train going in the opposite direction 
whizzed by, creating a suction which 
drew Gautz out of his cab. He fell be- 
tween the tracks but was not seriously 
hurt. 











Lucky Escape from Bolt. In a mid- 
night thunderstorm a watchman em- 
ployed to guard a pipe-line trench of 
an Ohio gas company was struck by 
lightning and killed. Milton Close, a 
farmer living near by, arose from bed 
and hurried to the side of the stricken 
man. As he bent over the watchman’s 
body a bolt of lightning struck his 
house, shattering the bed he had just 
left and demolishing the furniture in 
the room. 


Killed by Falling Window. Going— 
ahead of time—to a local church for a 
rehearsal, Ada Tyree, 13 years old, of 
Lynchburg, Va., found the building 
locked. She raised a sash of a window 
and as she was crawling through the 
sash fell, catching her neck and killing 
her. 





Electrocuted Carrying Beam. With a 
firm grip on a steel beam, which he 
was carrying up an elevator, Ora Bak- 
er, of Ottumwa, lowa, was instantly 
killed whan the beam came in contact 
with an electric wire. Five others 
who were touching the beam were in- 
jured, 


Rolls Off Wharf; Drowns. Selecting 
the edge of a wharf for a good sleep, 
Raymond Gray, a negro of Washington, 
rolled off into the quiet waters of the 
Potomac and was drowned. A police 
launch recovered the body. 


Boy Caused Death of Two Men. Hear- 
ing what they thought were cries of a 
drowning lad, Paul Saps and Michael 
Sowenk, of Elizabeth, N. J., plunged into 
a pond on Staten Island to rescue him. 
The boy, thinking the men were going 
to arrest him, swam back to the bank, 
but the men, believed to have been 
seized by cramps, were drowned. 


Hammer Blow on Finger Fatal. While 
making repairs at his home in Irwin, 
Pa., T. E. Painter, 60 years old, acci- 
dentally struck one of his fingers a 
sharp blow with a hammer. He paid 
little attention to the injury at the 
time but shortly it began to swell and 
cause him intense pain. He went to a 
doctor, who found him suffering from 
blood poisoning. He was taken to a 
hospital but in spite of all that could 
be done died from the injury. All such 
wounds—or even scratches—should be 
given immediate attention in order to 
forestall lockjaw or other infection. 


After being washed free of dirt they 
should be painted with iodine liquid 
or dusted with iodine powder. Another 
high-class antiseptic is campho-phe- 
nique. A little cotton should be mois- 
tened with the campho-phenique and 
placed on the wound, which may then 
be covered with a piece of gauze or 
soft cloth. 


Babe Smothered in Davenport. One- 
month-old Roberta Hawkins, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was asleep on a folding 
davenport. Not knowing that the child 
was there her grandmother closed the 
bed up and the little one was smoth- 
ered between the heavy blankets. 


Collided with Post. John Bartz, an 
aged Ohio man, had been joking with 
some friends when he turned suddenly 
and bumped into a hitching-post with 
such force that he had to be taken to a 
hospital. He died a few hours later 
from his injuries. 








SURGERY TRIUMPHANT 


Dr. Slash performed a famous operation 
On a stout and wealthy patient who was 
ill, 
And received the universal admiration 
Of the medical profession for his skill. 


He laid the patient out (he loved to do it), 
And said “Although the malady is hid, 
*Tis an interesting case. I'll look into it.” 
So he opened up the patient and he did. 


Beginning with a vertical incision, 
He neatly drew the floating ribs apart, 
Then he made a careful cardiac division 
And sewed a patch of canvas on the 


heart. e 
Finding nothing here that merited atten- 
tion, 


Around the lungs he cut a graceful curve, 
And as a Spartan measure of prevention 
He tied a bunch of tissue with a nerve. 


Then on the patient’s brain he operated— 
A further fine example of his pluck— 
And his very modern methods .demon- 

strated 
By removing the appendix, just for luck. 


With practiced haste he sewed the man 
together. 
Two weeks passed by—two weeks of 
anxious guess, 
While the world of 
whether 
They could call the operation a success. 
Then Dr. Slash performed the amputation 
Of a generous ten-thousand-dollar fee. 
They said, “A most courageous operation, 
And successful to a marvelous degree!” 
—Wallace Irwin, in Life. 


A NATURAL MISTAKE 


An elderly citizen of Minneapolis, Kans., 
relates the home paper, is a great lover 
of children and is in the habit of carry- 
ing candy concealed about his person for 
them. A recent evening he walked up to 
a miss in very short skirts and asked, “Hon- 
ey, do you like candy?” 

“How dare you, sir,” said the child. “Can’t 
a lady come down town any more without 
being insulted by some old fool like you? 
My husband will settle with you.” 

What could the poor man say ?—Capper’s 
Weekly. 


science cogitated 
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: ‘Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription - Money 


1- The Pathfinder does not offer premiums for new subscriptions. This paper at $1 a year is the biggest doliar’s value in the publishing 

world today. it is the only paper of national circulation still selling at the pre-war price. in recognition of this, many of our good friends 
recommend the Pathfinder to their friends, often sending us orders for new subscriptions. 
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BRITISH ISLES 


Work for Irish Peace. After many 
conferences between De Valera and 
Lloyd George in London the Irish re- 
publican leader went back to Dublin to 
lay the prime minister’s offer before 
the dail eirean, the Sinn Fein cabinet. 
The terms under discussion were not 
made public and Lloyd George told 
parliament that no disclosure of them 
could be made without endangering 
the issue of the negotiations. The 
Irish Bulletin, the official organ of the 
dail eirean, stated after the conferences 
that Ireland would accept nothing but 
national independence free from 
“alien dominion of any kind.” Officials 
of Ulster have reiterated their deter- 
mination not to give up their parlia- 
ment under the home rule act, and not 
to submit to domination by Southern 
Ireland. All parties realize the im- 
mense task of trying to settle the cen- 
turies old contest in a short time, and 
many have expressed despair and pre- 
dicted a future struggle bloodier than 
ever. No serious violations of the 
truce have occurred. 


—— 


Look for New Vitamines. The Lis- 
ter Institute at London has a staff of 
men who have received the nickname 
of “vitamine detectives.” These men in 
a recent report brought out some start- 
ling new facts. @ne was that the hum- 
ble carrot is rich in vitamines and thus 
ranks high as a food. Butter was found 
to be of little value in this respect, 
250 ounces of butter containing the 
same number of vitamines as one ounce 
of cod liver oil. Lard was found to 
have no vitamines, while the fat from 
which it*is made is well supplied with 
them. The detectives started out to 
find what becomes of them. 


Clergymen in Strange Debate. Fifty 
clergymen in London debated at length 
the momentous question as to whether 
the name of the wife of Nebuchadnez- 
zar was Amytis or Uvakhsatara. At the 
same time they considered the author- 
ship of the book of Daniel. It was 
practically decided that whoever wrote 
this book in Babylon about 165 B. C. 
was not named Daniel. Another point 
hotly debated’ and not settled was 
whether the number of Persian words 
in the manuscript was 14 or 15, 

FRANCE 

Police Change to Pistols. The gen- 
darmes of Paris have discarded the 
traditional sabers with which they 
have long been equipped for offense and 
defense, and in their places they car- 
ry clubs, a little smaller than the Amer- 
ican sort, and revolvers. The police 
complained that the saber was of little 
protection to them in a mix-up with 
criminals armed with revolvers. 


France and England at Odds. To the 
great joy of Germany, the French and 
English have been growing further 
apart on several issues. The main 
trouble is in the handling of the Upper 


Silesian question. The French demand 
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that additional troops be sent to make 
good the decision of the supreme coun- 
cil as to the division of the territory 
between Germany and Poland. The 
English oppose sending more troops 
and call for an early meeting of the 
council to discuss the question. It was 
charged in England that France intend- 
ed an attack against the soviets of 
Russia from Poland and Rumania, 
while in France the counter charge 
was made that England is friendly to 
the soviet government on account of 
large concessions obtained from Soviet 
Agent Krassin. In both countries a 
strong desire has been expressed to 
have the United States intervene to 
settle the controversy, but the Wash- 
ington government has pursued the 
policy of hands off, 

Bad feeling between the two coun- 
tries was much enhanced by recent 
events in Mesopotamia. The new king, 
Feisal, who was crowned while Brit- 
ish troops were lined up in review, 
announced in his coronation speech 
that he would drive the French from 
Syria and return the country to the 
Arabs, “from whom they stole it.” The 
French have always bitterly opposed 
Feisal, and were incensed at the Brit- 
ish for placing him on the throne of 
Mesopotamia in exchange for huge oil 
concessions. 





Ambassador Herrick Homeless. Since 
arriving at Paris the new American am- 
bassador has conducted a vain search 
for a house to live in. Members of the 
foreign office and diplomats who have 
entertained him in palaces have been 
in turn received by the ambassador in 
rented offices. He has a cottage at St. 
Cloud on which the lease will expire 
in October, and unless he can secure a 
house by that time he will have to move 
into a hotel. Congress has appropriat- 
ed $150,000 for the purchase of an em- 
bassy at Paris but this sum, it is said, 
will not buy a building capable of 
housing half the embassy. 


-——__ 


To Die for Robbery. For the first 
time since the Middle Ages, it is said, 
a man in France has been condemned 
to die for highway robbery and intend- 
ed murder. The man robbed was an 
American soldier, George Goldham, 
who was left for dead on the road after 
the bandit, Antoine Savin, had emptied 
his pockets. The judge condemned 
Sevin to be guillotined in the largest 
square in Epinal. In the court of ap- 
peals, however, it was found that the 
judge had gone too far in naming the 
place of execution. He can only name 
the town, while it rests with the mayor 
to name the square. 


New Motor Fuel Found. The French 
have long been striving to find a sub- 
stitute for gasoline for motors and 
thus free themselves from dependence 
in that respect on the United States and 
Great Britain. Now, it is announced, 
an engineer, Rene Faber, has succeeded 
with alcohol anhydrate, which is alco- 
hol combined with gaseline, treated 
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with acid and redistilied. This is said 
to give a cheap product more powerful 
than gasoline, and one that does not 
form carbon in the motor. 





Indians in the War. A thorough study 
of the part played by the American 
Indians in the great war in France 
has been made by Dr. J. K. Dixon of 
Philadelphia, who traveled over the 
entire field where the Indians fought, 
taking 1100 photographs. French and 
British generals interviewed on the 
subject paid glowing tributes to the 
Indians as fighters. Gen. Haig said they 
were the most marvelous snipers he 
had under his command and that they 
had a natural instinct for retaining 
ground that had been captured. Gen. 
Foch was eager to add his praise to 
that of the others, and the war minis- 
ters of France and Belgium aided Dr. 
Dixon in gathering his data. 

GERMANY 

Country Has Three Flags. While Ger- 
many is a republic there are strong 
factions which have not been willing 
to accept the black, red and gold flag 
of the new government. The monar- 
chists still cling to the old black, white 
and red flag of the empire, while the 
“reds” of various shades hoist their 
blood-colored emblem on every occa- 
sion. Whenever there is a general 
meeting there is usually a fight among 
the adherents of the three flags. Parades 
where the red flag or the old imperial 
colors are carried are often broken up 
violently by friends of the republic. 


Minister of Finance Forger. The 
minister of finance of Bavaria, von 
Frauendorf, committed suicide when it 
was discovered he was guilty of a 
series of forgeries. An _ enthusiastic 
collector of rare gold coins, he began 
to reproduce them and sell them for 
genuine ones at large prices. It was 
found that he committed the forgeries 
in order to support in luxury a woman 
other than his wife. 


Turn Back Baby “Red.” A-boy 10 
weeks old, born in Vienna, was re- 
fused entry into Germany on the ground 
that he was a “dangerous and burden- 
some foreigner,” and the police added 
that in 20 years he might become an- 
other Kurt Eisner. The boy was select- 
ed for adoption in Vienna by a child- 
less couple of Munich after a long and 
fruitless seach in Germany for a child 
that would meet their requirements. 


Kill Minister of Interior. As a re- 
sult of the assassination of M. Drash- 
kovics, minister of the interior, more 
than 600 communists and radicals were 
arrested at Belgrade. Many riots with 
much bloodshed occurred at Agram, 
capital of the country, between parti- 
sans and opponents of the slain official. 


SWITZERLAND 

Glaciers Slide in Alps. Around Berne 
the mountain dwellers are greatly wor- 
ried over the gradual descent of the 
mountain snow caps, due probably to 
the unusually hot summer weather. 
Special fear was caused by the sliding 
of the glacier on the Allalinhorn, a 
mountain 13,000 feet high. One pass by 
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which climbers reached an adjacent 
valley was blocked by the descent, and 
with a little more advance it was fear- 
ed that the outlet of Mattmark lake 
would be blocked, causing an overflow. 
The great sea of ice covers about four 
acres and its progress is watched with 
anxiety. In another place a party of 
schoolchildren were caught in an ice 
cavern when the wails caved in, due 
to the thaw. 





ITALY 

Many Killed in Riots. The conflict 
between the Italian Fascisti and com- 
munists has spread over large areas 
of the peninsula with many deaths oc- 
curring. At Sarzana Fascisti raided the 
town and killed seven. The commun- 
ists and peasants joined and made a 
hunt for the Fascisti, killing them 
wherever found. About 30 perished be- 
fore the slaughter ceased, in which 
even women took part with rifles and 
machine-guns. Trains were fired on 
and many were riddled with bullets. 
At Rocastrada the Fascisti entered all 
homes searching for communists and 
wherever they found a communist par- 
ty card the owner was taken out and 
shot, after w hich his house was burned. 


RUSSIA 

Plans to Aid Starving. Bolshevists 
and anti-bolshevists in Russia have 
now joined hands to help the thousands 
of starving peasants. A central com- 
mittee of famine relief has been form- 
ed in Moscow and full guaranty of free- 
dom in the collection and distribution 
of funds has been granted by the gov- 
ernment. Appeals have been made of- 
ficially or unofficially to all foreign 
governments for help, and the famous 
writer, Maxim Gorky, was sent to Ger- 
many to make a personal appeal. The 
Germans agreed to furnish doctors and 
medicines but no food. Herbert Hoov- 
er, chairman of the American relief 
administration, answered Gorky’s call 
for aid by demanding the preliminary 
release of all American prisoners held 
in Russia. He said the association was 
ready to begin relief work, but de- 
manded the same liberty that had been 
accorded it in the other 23 countries 
where it had functioned. Fear has 
been expressed by the bolshevik gov- 
ernment that the “capitalistic countries 
will take advantage of the confused 
condition to cause new military action 
against Russia.” 

TURKEY 

Victorious Greeks Drive Turks. Eski- 
Shehr, from which the Greeks were 
driven last spring, has been retaken 
from the Turkish nationalists, with 
great rejoicing at Athens. Kemal Pasha 
immediately made a strong effort to 
retake the place together with Ineunu, 
20 kilometers to the west. This result- 
ed in another Greek victory in which 
a whole Turkish division was captured. 
The Turks lost 6000 men and 40 guns. 
It was announced that the Greeks 
would continue to Angora, the Kemal- 
ist capital, about 125 miles to the west. 
In trying to advance from this impor- 
tant junction on the main line of the 
Bagdad railroad last spring the Greeks 
suffered severe losses in the mountain 
passes and were. driven. back... The 
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Turks with their camel and ox trans- 
portation system were not able then 
to take full advantage of the Greek re- 
treat. The Turks are strongest on the 
defensive and they are expected to de- 
fend Angora with great obstinacy. Re- 
cently a “League of Islam” was or- 
ganized there with Afghanistan and 
Russian representatives. Kemal de- 
clared that he would not sheath his 
sword “until every Moslem nation en- 
joys independence.” 


“PERU 


Country Celebrates Centennial. It 
was 100 years ago that the Peruvians 
declared their independence from Spain 
and started their fight to make it good. 
It was in 1824 when the decisive bat- 
tle was fought under the leadership of 
Gen. Jose de San Martin, the “father of 
his country,” and freedom made a fact. 
Now at Lima are missions from all the 
great nations of the world to take part 
in celebrating the event. The United 
States sent three battleships bearing a 
commission of six men, and their wel- 
come was peculiarly cordial. Presi- 
dent Leguia ascribed to the United 
States a large part of the credit for 
the wonderful development of the coun- 
try, whose foreign commerce grew 
from about $10,000,000 in 1887 to $195,- 
000,000 in 1919, $100,000,000 of which 
was with the United States. The navy 
and air service is now being organized 
by Americans. The celebration includ- 
ed an exposition of manufactured ar- 
ticles from various countries and the 
unveiling of a statue to Gen. Martin. 


AUSTRALIA 

Cannibalism Still Exists. 
ary from Mapoon, 120 miles from 
Thursday island, Queensland, brought 
evidence that cannibalism has not been 
wiped out in that part of the world as 
thought. He reported one case of a 
man 60 vears of age who killed a wom- 
an on the ground that she was a nuis- 
ance, and ate her. He was sent to the 
penitentiary for blacks. The eating of 
small children is more frequent, the 
missionary said, and it is a general 
practice for the natives to eat portions 
of the dead. This act, however, is not 
prompted by the appetite but by the de- 
sire to show respect for the departed. 
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AFRICA 

Home Brewing in Jungles. 
mule,” “jump steady,” and the various 
other “poisons” circulated by the boot- 
leggers in the United States are as milk 
or cold tea compared with what the 
native blacks make in the jungles of 
South Africa. Travelers report that 
powerful drinks are made from nearly 
everything that grows. A “kick” is 
found in oranges, limes, pineapples, 
corn, cassava root and all sorts of na- 
tive fruits. One favorite drink is so 
powerful that it reverses the motor 
nerves and starts the drinker walking 
backward while every part of the body 
tries to act in a different way and di- 
rection. This beverage is made from 
the fruit of the cashew tree, which 
yields abundant juice that ferments in 
the sun in a few hours. After fermen- 
tation it is distilled and is ready to make 
one man feel like a whole army in dis- 
ordered retreat. 
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AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER ca 
Regular Price 2250 
OUR PRICE 
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Keep one of these safety brand new revolvers in your 
home and be fully protected against burglars, thieves 
and hold-up men, It’s a terrible fright to wake 
up in the night—hear noises down stairs or in 
the next room—and realize your neglect has left 
you wholly UNPROTECTED. 

Buy one of thse revolvers and be always fully 
Protected. Handsome blue steel gun-metal finish. 
HAS DOUBLE SAFETY and is practically ‘fool- 
Oroof” «against accidents Perfect grip, accurate 
aim Rifled barrel, hard rubber, checkered grips, 
Safety lever Holds 7 cartridges. Small, compact, 
lies flat_and will not bulge out pocket Shoots the 
famous Colt Auto Cartridges. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order. to-day We have no _ catalogue Just 
Send your name and address and say which re- 


volver you want. 
$9.75 


$1 7-00 


Don’t wait Order this bargain to-day Write 
Clearly your name, address. and the Number of the 
Revolver you want to order Send no cash. We 
shit by return mail Pay Postman on arrival, 
our price, plus postage. 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO. 


114 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 


No. 210 is 25 calibre, 7 shot. 
Regular price $22.50 
Oe GUN No iecccccesescscanscencser 
No. 610 is larger size, 32 calibre 
military model 10 shot, extra mag- 
azine FREE Regular price $25.00 
Our special price only.............. 











PHONOGRAPH 
RECORD FREE! 





New, catchy popular and standard selections. 
Why tire your brain and play stale records 
when by joining our Record Exchange you 
ean get rid of selections you are tired of and 
havenewonesatsmallcost. Ourideaisgreat! 
Saves time and money; makes all members 
happy. New record to new members as ili- 
ducement to join. Address for particulars 


NATIONAL RECORD EXCHANGE, 
N-30, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











MUCH READING FOR LITTLE MONEY! 


Farm & Fireside et.» rot All Four Only 


People’s Popular Monthly oy $1. 65 


Good Stories <« - 
100) 


The Pathfinder - - 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 




















Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for exceiient positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: normal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training, Commercial, Music, Physical Bdu- 
cation, Athleties, ete. Registration only $2.00, in- 
cluding one of America’s best educationa! journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry @. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus. Obie. 
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NEWS NOTES YS» 





Cement Firms Sued. Alleging viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws the federal 
government has taken steps to dissolve 
the Cement Manufacturers’ Protective 


association. Nineteen corporations and 


four individuals are involved in the 
government suit, the action being sup- 
plemental to indictments returned a 
few months ago against 74 other cor- 
porations and 42 individuals charged 
with combination and conspiracy to re- 
strain trade. 


Upholds Oil Companies. In an opin- 
ion handed down by Judge Donahue of 
the Ohio court of appeals, the practice 
of oil companies in supplying tanks 
and measuring pumps to retailers is 
not only conducive to competition but 
is advantageous to the public. This de- 
cision reverses the orders of the feder- 
al trade commission which directed oil 
companies to “cease and desist” from 
such practices. 


“Deadheads” Cannot View Games. As- 
serting that a new scoreboard erected 
at the American League baseball park 
in Washington shut off the light and 
air from his property which adjoins 
the park, Lewis Jackson entered suit 
against the management, denianding 
that it be removed. The owners point- 
ed out that Jackson sold seats on his 
roof and porch from where the games 
could be viewed and that the board was 
placed there to shut off this view. The 
court sustained the action of the owners 
and Jackson lost his suit. 


Be Loyal, Says Ricci. In an address 
at a mass meeting of Italians at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Vittorio Ricci, Italian am- 
bassador to the United States, advised 
his audience to be loyal to America. 
“She is the land of your adoption,” he 
said, “and you should uphold her ideals 
and traditions.” 


Safety for the Umpires. An umpire 
protector, bomb-proof, cyclone-proof 
and mob-proof, has been devised by 
Carl Sawyer of New York. It is shaped 
like an ordinary canary cage, only large 
enough to comfortably hold a man, and 
is made of reinforced steel-wire mesh- 
ing. From this safety zone the umpire 
can “ump” without fear of the ire of 
anyone. No wild pitches, flying base- 
ball bats, pop bottles or brick-bats can 
harm him. The invention fills a long- 
felt want and insurance companies will 
now probably lower their rates to um- 
pires. 


New Ohio “Cabinet.” Under the pro- 
visions of a new law the state govern- 
ment of Ohio has been reorganized and 
Gov. Davis has appointed eight depart- 
ment directors who will act as mem- 
bers of his cabinet. The new regime 
will do away with 37 state departments 
and place the work under the eight di- 
rectors. 





Film Stock Sales Questioned. As a 
result of numerous complaints from 
people of small means who claimed 
they had been induced to invest in the 
Standard Film Industries, of New York, 
on promises of large returns, Eliot Nor- 
ton, son of a famous professor at Har- 
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vard, Anthony Drexel jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and two others were arrested 
charged with selling unauthorized 
stock of the corporation. The indict- 
ment states that over $200,000 was real- 
ized from the bogus stock, salesmen be- 
ing paid a commission of 40 per cent. 
No dividends were paid to investors, 
it is claimed. 


Held Up with Own Gun. One of the 
most unique hold-ups on record occur- 
red in Washington when a man entered 
the firearms store of H. W. Hendrick 
and after asking to be shown a revolver, 
requested some cartridges and loaded 
the gun to capacity. Then threatening 
to shoot if any outcry was made he 
helped himself to the money in the cash 
register and backed out into the street, 
making a clean getaway. 


High Cost of Babies. A baby was 
born on an Ohio farm 10 years ago and 
the doctor’s bill was $10. Recently an- 
other blessing came and t*> same doc- 
tor asked $30 for his services. Now the 
farmer is getting anxious and wants 
to know if farmers must quit raising 
children. Wool, cattle, hogs, butter and 
eggs are about the same price as 10 
years ago, he says, and asks, “How 
about it? Can we make it go or shall 
we have to quit?” 

Kill Lawyer for Revenge. A. C. Banta, 
a well-known criminal lawyer of Great 
Bend, Kans., who had been relentless 
in criminal trials and especially in 
prosecution of I. W. W. cases, was shot 
and killed. It is believed revenge was 
the motive as his watch and pocket- 
book were untouched. 


Ban on Fight Movies. Moving pic- 
tures of the Carpentier-Dempsey prize- 
fight will not be permitted outside of 
New Jersey, according to a decision 
of the federal authorities. Even the in- 
terstate transportation of such films 
is prohibited by the law. Offenders 
will be liable to fine of $1000 and 
year’s imprisonment. 


Archbishop of Baltimore. Bishop 
Michael J. Curley of St. Augustine has 
been named archbishop of Baltimore 
by Pope Benedict. This is the office 
that was held so long by Cardinal 
Gibbons. 





Guffey, Oilman, Loses Out. For years 
Joseph F. Guffey of Pittsburgh has been 
a power in the oil world and also a big 
Democratic leader. He was the “angel” 
whose money backed A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer for president. Recently he was 
squeezed by the falling oil market and 
as a result his interests were gathered 
in by Standard Oil. 


Illinois Governor Indicted. A shock- 
ing scandal has developed in Illinois. 
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a ol "fctio Journal's 
unique fiction appeals to every 
ns and kind of reader, and is 
— noted for its inspiring, 

1 wholesomeness. The 

eas s departments, conduct- 
ed by experts, cover the 
entire field of home in- 
terests. You'll like the 
Tournal. We are pleased 
to be able to furnish the 
People's Home Journal 
in combination with the 
Pathfinder, both papers 
for one year, at the b.z- 
gain price of $1.90. We 
also furnish The People’s 
Home Journal and Path- 
finder, with Modern Pris- 
la, all three for one 
year for $3.25. Or Mc- 
Call's, People’s Home 
Journal and Pathfinder, 
all three— §2.55. Addr=-g 


Pathfinder, Wasi..ngton. B. 6, 


FARM 7% 10 THE 
PRODUCTS Qeeaaeehekll CONSUMER 


This department is designed to enable producer and con 
Sumer [to get together. Advertisements of manufactured 
goods, medicines, agents’ propositions etc., not allowed. 
The publishers accept no responsibility —traders must make 
their own deals. gh for Announcements: 15 cents a 
werd for each insertion _—— or group of figures is 
counted a word. Viz: R. _— 1, 3 words; ., ibs. or fob. 
1 word. No discounts; cash with order. Circulation ex- 
ceeds 336,000. Forms elose 12 days in advance, Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 


Kentucky Natural Leaf Tobaceo—Chewing 20c¢ per pound, 
smoking first grade léc, second grade l4c prepaid lvory 
Clement, Hawesville, Ky. 


Genuine Sapphires, all sizes & colors. Cut $5. to $20. 
Uneut still cheaper. Write for particulars, Mrs. Mary 
Tarr, Lehigh, Mont. 


“Old-Time Tobacco’’—natural state. Chewing—Smok- 
ing. A-1l quatity. Help farmers, save your health and 
money. $1 buys 3 1/3 pounds (sample) securely wrapped, 
prepaid. Convince yourself. Chambers Tobacco Growers’ 
Ass'n., Chambers, Ky. 





























Pleasant Roet inexpensively overcomes any tobacco hab- 
it.. Fime for stomach. Send address, Samuel Stekes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


Homespun Tobacco. Chewing: 10is,, $3.00; 20 Ms.. 
$5.00. Smoking: 10 Is., $2.50; 20 Ibs., $4.00. Farmers’ 
Union, Mayfield, Ky. 








Tobacco. Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking and Chew- 
ing. 5 Ds. $1.50, 15 Is. $3.00. Quality Guaranteed. 
Waidrop Brothers, Murray, Ky. 


Four Pounds of Pure Strafght Kentucky leaf tobacco, 
$1. 00. Prepaid. Bluegrass Tobacco Union, Ha‘ wesville, Ky. 


$1 000 Secures 250 Ac. With 


Good Team, Crops, 7 Cows, Tools, vehicles, machinery, 
etc,; short walk fine RR town, advantages close city mar- 
kets, cuts 60 toms hay, pastures 25 cows, 20 acres pasture 
sheep fenced, estimated 1000 cords wood; fruit; 10-room 











heuse, running spring water; 3 barns. Splendid stock and 
dairy opportunity. Owner retiring $3800 takes all, $1000 
down, easy terms. Details page 17 Big Free Catalog. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150EA Nassau St., New York C ty. 


You'll Be Surprised sanontrcwers 


Miniature pair lady’s silk bleomers worn ag a handkerchief. 
Fool your friends. Causes a laugh every minute. Sample 
50 cts. prepaid or combination set of 2 costs $1. Good 
proposition for live agents. 


Gustave W. Cohen & Bro... Bept. P 744 Broadway. New York 


CREW MANAGERS—AGENTS. 


Opaline paintings are a knock-out. Make old territory new. Season- 
edt picture men double their sale. Beginners make $1.00 an hour 
and more with rigs. Greatest hit ever made. Samples and -xpense 
money furnished. Write today. CONSOLIDATED PO 

= 6 Desk A-11, 1029 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 


AGENTS---$60 TO $100 i WEEK 


200 Per Cent Profit. Quick Sellers—good sepesters 

soap and toilet proposition today. Just take orders and! bank :™ 
profits. Send for free catalog and terms. NA 

& PERFUME CO., 20 E. LAKE ST., DEPT. D, CHICAGO 


KODAK FILMS 


Let us develop your next roll of films. Asa special triai order we 
will develop vour next roll for Scand make the prints fer 2c each. 


gusty MOSER & SON, ,omes ave... Cincinnati, Ohio 


a filed on Sectia? payment 
n. “<a marks, copvrights. etc 

tevens & Co.. 682 FSt., 

Weshington: ©. C. Established 1864. 


$13 50 Goodye Goodyear Tire ony bgggy 30x3 1 z. D Delivered to 
and garetts first class. 


b Fs tas as supp Aid all your tires and 
tubes, any rand. ‘ell us wants. iways enclos ct 
in Stamps Tor hiformaion GOODYEAR GILBOA Oilo. 913.00 


SONG POEM Set to music. Piano compositions corrected 

Right method of publication by writer of 

“My Ideal Isle,"’ waltz song, 22c copy. og = -4 guaran- 
teed. CORA BROADWELL, SPIRIT LAKE, 10 


MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK 


Unnecessary 


L GANOR, Former U. S. Govt. Detective, 101, St. Louis, Mo. 
fi with attr: ve 

Kodak Films S narein tes ag ta 
New Engiand Photo Box (202, Beston, Mass. 
f Trial 
Are You Interested 2.700) "Sea 
and 10c. F. Crane, 843 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, Mt. 
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A grand jury brought indictments 
against Gov. Len Small, Lieut-Gov. 
Sterling and a banker named Curtis, 
charging them with misuse of state 
funds amounting to about $2,000,000. 
The scheme alleged is that state funds 
were loaned out through a fake bank 
and that seven and eight per cent in- 
terest was collected, while the state 
was credited with only two per cent. 
Small was elected last year as a Re- 
publican; he belongs to the Thompson 
faction. He claims that the matter is 
a frame-up of his political enemies. 


—— 


Negroes Coming North. Figures an- 
nounced by the census bureau show 
that the white population of this coun- 
try from 1910 to 1920 increased 16 per 
cent, compared to 22 per cent in the 
previous decade. The difference is 
said to be due to the war and conse- 
quent cessation of immigration. The 
negro population gained only 6.5 per 
cent, against 11 per cent in the pre- 
vious decade and 18 per cent from 1890 
to 1900. The distribution of colored 
population increased in the North 44 
per cent, against 17 per cent in the 
previous decade. In the West it in- 
creased 55 per cent. These migrations 
have been mainly to cities and manu- 
facturing towns and they reveal the 
basis for the strong racial ill-feeling in 
certain sections. 


Dakotans Watch LW.W. Trouble has 
resulted from I.W.W. and other radi- 
cals who are agitating among traveling 
harvest hands in South and North Da- 
kota. One ex-solder was killed by the 
agitators because he refused to join 
their organization. Kansas authorities 
are also hot after the LW.W. organizers 
and have given them the choice of go- 
ing to work as harvest hands or being 
arrested and deported. 


Ford’s Railroad Cuts Rates. The De- 
troit, Toledo and Ironton R. R., owned 
by Henry Ford, has reduced its rates 
20 per cent. Much interest is attached 
to the reduction because only recently 
Ford established a minimum wage of 
$6 a day on the road and abolished all 
traffic on Sunday except trains carry- 
ing milk. 





Voids Sunday Blue Laws. An ordi- 
nance of the city of Pomona, Calif., pro- 
hibiting Sunday amusements for which 
an admission fee was charged, was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Cali- 
fornia supreme court. It was. held that 
the ordinance was class legislation be- 
cause while theaters and similar places 
were prohibited from operating on Sun- 
day, it allowed churches to take up a 
collection, which in the opinion of the 
court was “virtually an admission fee.” 


“Bitterest Rebel” Yields. Pink Par- 
ker of Troy, Ala. a verteran of the 
Confederate army and long known as 
the “bitterest rebel of the South” be- 
cause he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance after the Civil war, has been 
forced to yield and to remove from 
his front yard a monument to John 
Wilkes Booth, the assassin of Abraham 
Lincoln. The monument bore the in- 
scription: “Sacred to the memory of 
John W. Booth, who died a _ hero.” 
It was intended by Parker to be placed 
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in a public park. Being refused per- 
mission, he set it up in his own yard. 
It has given the town considerable 
notoriety which in the last few years 
became so unbearable that the town 
council took a hand with the result 
= the tablet now reposes in Parker’s 
arn. 





Operate on Ancient Tree. At a cost 
of about $1000 the famous old sycamore 
tree on the campus of West Virginia 
university has been operated on to 
restore its health and give it longer 
life. The tree, which is 16 feet in cir- 
cumference and 200 years old, was rot- 
ting away, so the dead wood was bored 
out to a depth of seven feet under the 
ground, the tree surgeons working in- 
side of it. Two tons of asphalt and a ton 
of crushed stone were then poured in- 
to the cavity. 





Strange Bedfellow. While on a hunt- 
ing trip in California, George Dugan 
was awakened by a movement in the 
bed he was sleeping in, and forgetting 
he was not home asked: “Is that you, 
Mary?” He was answered by a growl 
and striking a match found himself 
face to face with a bobcat that was 
making itself at home. Dugan jumped 
one way and the bobcat happily jump- 
ed the other. The rest of the night 
Dugan was awake with a gun on his 
lap but the visitor did not return. 


Exposed Spiritualist Missing. Doubt- 
less making use of his spiritualistic 
powers, Allen Rheamont, chief of the 
National Spiritual Alliance, which is 
now in summer camp near Greenfield, 
Mass., mysteriously disappeared when 
police officers arrived on the grounds 
to arrest him on charges of assault and 
fraud. The disappearance was the out- 
come of an exposure of a “trumpet 
seance” by a brother spiritualist who 
began using a pocket flashlight in the 
midst of Rheamont’s performance. 
Spirits when exposed by a light in- 
variably turn out to be the medium. 


Chicken Wire for the Motorist. A new 
use for chicken wire has been demon- 
strated by a California man, who finds 
that when laid over deep sand it pro- 
vides almost perfect traction for the 
automobile over stretches that could 
not otherwise be negotiated. The wire 
should be at least two feet wider than 
the car and two or three times as long. 
It can be easily folded and rolled up and 
conveniently carried, and when needed 
would save much hard work and grief. 
Wire mesh has also been used by the 
British in making military roads in 
Egypt. Chicken wire is laid over the 
sand and the road thus formed is pass- 
able for troops and motor transports. 








Steady, Life-Long Positions 


IF YOU ARE OVER 17 YEARS OLD 
Why toi: for small pay in an uncertain job when you may 
be selected for splendid Government position on good pay 
the rest of your life? No worry about loss of position. 





Common education sufficient. 






VOU CAN BASILY EARN 






APPLY NOW! 
for free specimen 
uestions,address 
lumbus Insti- 

© tute,, 
Columbus, Ohio 


| MRR acm 

Railway Mail Clerk A ppointments 
Everystate, Vacations, Sick-leaveon pay; 
travel,sce sights many places,enjoy your 
work! Food, hotel allowance. Healthful 
occupation. "Save money, Advancement 
and increase await your own efforts. 
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jinations to select Strom. One 
tion guaranteedor 


uick. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES 


You pay 


ty ing. Fine, "We even ver tit posture 
Earn $60 Cash Weekly 


You oon take ordere ‘or these clothes » 
* $0006 4 








cris and ne re ae 
Fer bsicies gat ano hs cain, 
FREE = — BIG SAMPLES 


end 80 real 


show la tyles 
eale prices. a sales ay atipeide Wile in 


SPENCER MEAD COMPANY - 
Wholesale Tailors Dept. H-241 Chicage 


=| ¥\For 30 Years 


name “‘Dorsch’’ has stood for 





best in shoes and it stil! etunde 
poday foes 3a real genuine chrome 
work shoe, with two full oak soles, 
stitched and re-inforced with 
clinch nails. All leather heels. 
‘ull bellows tongue keeps your 
tdry. A sturdy shoe made 
for the hardest wear and spe- 
cially treated to resist barn- 
d acids. Formerly this 
shoe sold for $4.36. 
Now you _— “35 a i<y 
- or only 


simply send 

This : We shi this ane. and 
Price C ° your size. e ship same < 7 post- 
‘an’t Stay. paid. You pay pectene only $3.25 

when shoes arrive. If you are not perfectly satisfied, obatn 
them and get your money back. Send for big bargain catalog. 


Style, Best Quality, only BG.SS 


Dorsch Mail Order Co., we22%,"°2. ». 





BONE DRY 


EANS BIG MONEY ! 


Zanol pure soft drinks sell in every home. All flavors. 
Orangeade, Cherry, Grape, etc. Delicious, sparkling 
fruit drinks. Made in a minute. No tax to pay. Not 
sold in stores. Costs less than one cent a glass. 


AgentseMaking 
$40, $50, $60 a Week 


Greatest agente? snenetihs in years. Every homea 
customer. Carry quantity right with you. A big 
repeater. Steady peoemne. Take orders every day. 
Prohibition means big sales. Wonderful demand. Big 
profits. Write quick tor territory, terms and samples. 


American Products Co.,5307American Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 











JUST LOOK 
At these low priced combinations—two and three 
good magazines for the war price of one 
DTT Sindee ssbheeseocdseeeqededanote 
Pathfinder seeeeee nse ereccecccccscees $1.65 
People’s Home Journal ............+-. 
| Sap honrepadeaamsnanaaaten }$1.75 
. 2 ee) Serre re 
Pananter comm {$2.60 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 














Wrist Watch Given 


Dandy Wrist Watch Guaranteed 5 
years, given for selling 40 pictures 
my at lOcts.each, Many other valu- 
able prizes given for selling only 20, 
Order pictures today, when sold send 
y the money and choose watch or other prize 
from big list. RAY ART CO, Dept. 25, Chicage 


INCOLN- JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY in ACADEMY, COLLEGE, THEOLOGI- 
CAL, LAW, MUSIC, PHARMACY, Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to deyrees. Lock Box 239-A, Chicago 


AGENTS QUICK SALES! 350 7, PROFIT 


Klean-Rite Magic Washing W onder. Washes clothes without rubb- 
ing. Sells for 25c. You can make 19. ‘Distributing samples free. Write 
Quick. BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO.. 1941-A 8, Irving ark. CHICAGO 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY oyich\ ‘or coon rece 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Deot. 15. LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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(Ml AROOND THE Home _[\lI/ 





Home Grist-Mill an Advantage 

Every family that has no large power 
mill for grinding grains should have a 
small hand-operated or motor-operated 
one for preparing meal and flour for 
table use. Such mills can be bought at 
hardware stores or from mail-order 
houses at moderate cost. The larger 
sizes are more satisfactory than the 
smaller because they grind faster. Get 
one with a good fly-wheel as it will 
work more easily and run more stead- 
ily than one without. Be sure there is 
an adjusting screw to regulate the fine- 
ness of the meal or flour. It is advis- 
able to get an extra set or two of 
burrs when buying the mill. 

One who has never tried freshly 
ground meal from mature, well-dried 
corn in early fall has missed a great 
deal, for such meal is far superior to 
any you can buy at the grocery or have 
ground at the grist mill. Fresh, home- 
ground meal is better at all seasons of 
the year than the kind sold at stores. 
It has a better, richer flavor and is 
more healthful for the reason that it is 
not doctored or denatured as the ex- 
pensive commercial product sometimes 
is. Furthermore you.can select the corn 
yourself and make sure that it is per- 
fectly clean and in prime condition. 
This care is likely to do you no good 
if you have the grinding done by a 
custom miller as you rarely get meal 
from your own corn there. 


Such a home mill produces excellent 
whole-wheat flour if the burrs are 
tightened so as to grind the wheat fine. 
The flour can be used for making 
bread, muffins, griddle-cakes etc. that 
are fit food for the gods. Health au- 
thorities are agreed that such foods 
are incomparably better from a physi- 
ological standpoint than those prepared 
from the fine white flour of commerce. 
This is because you get with whole- 
wheat flour all of the grain’s mineral 
salts, the gluten, the bran etc., which 
are important and valuable food ma- 
terials but which are lacking in white 
flour. Bran, it is now known, is rich in 
vitamines, which are indispensable to 
health and vigor. It also provides fi- 
brous matter which promotes normal 
functioning of the digestive apparatus. 
The mineral salts are essential to the 
growth and repair of bones, teeth and 
other tissues. 

Whole-wheat and Graham flours can 
be bought but prices often are unfairly 
high and it is difficult to get them 
fresh and in the best condition. Much 
of such flour is a fraud. With a hand- 
mill one can convert wheat into flour 
at a fraction of the cost at the store 
and by grinding only a little at a time 
be sure of its freshness and edibility. 
Coarsely-ground wheat is an excellent 
breakfast cereal, cooked and eaten the 
same as Oatmeal. It is much more 
wholesome than some of the widely- 
advertised prepared breakfast foods 
and it costs only about one-tenth as 
much, You needn’t pay high prices if 
you don’t want to. 

The mill can be used for cracking 
corn and other grains for poultry and 
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‘a closely woven basket 


if desired for grinding coffee, salt and 
the like in addition to preparing table 
flours and meals. 





The Apple-Tree Tent Caterpillar 

Here and there on twigs of apple, 
pear and other fruit trees appear in 
July and August the tent-like web nests 
or houses of the apple-tree tent cater- 
pillar. In and about the nests and on 
adjacent twigs and leaves you will in- 
variably find numerous worms or Cat- 
erpillars, all industriously satisfying 
their appetites, which are truly pro- 
digious. If unmolested they soon de- 
vour the succulent tissues of all the 
leaves within convenient reach of their 
nests and then move to other branches. 
Naturally the tree suffers from the de- 
struction of its leaves, particularly if 
it is a small one. The worst of it is 
that the pests multiply rapidly and 
quickly spread to other trees and even- 
tually to other orchards. 

At dusk when the worms have re- 
turned to the nest go about and burn 
all the web “tents” you can find with a 
torch. A crumpled sheet of newspaper 
will serve for this purpose. If there 
are many nests, some of them too high 
to reach conveniently from the ground, 
soak corncobs in kerosene and stick 
them onto a wire. By using a slender 
pole with a wire attached to one end 
you can reach nests high up“in the 
tallest trees. Of course the torch must 
be handled carefully to avoid burning 
the bark and killing needed branches 
else you may do more harm than the 
caterpillars would if you had not at- 
tacked them. Many orchardists prefer 
to snip off branches and twigs to which 
nests are attached, collecting them in 
and then burn- 
ing worms and nests wholesale. This 
is an excellent way to do if oné watch- 
es the trees closely and collects nests 
and worms as soon as they appear. The 
colonies and nests are small in the be- 
ginning and collecting them can be 
done quickly, frequently with the sac- 
rifice of only small twigs that can be 
spared as well as not. 

These pests often get a start in wild 
cherry, neglected seedling apple, shade 
and forest trees. It is necessary to 
keep an eye on all such trees in the 
neighborhood or before you know it 





DRIVEN OUT OF BUSINESS 





Old Hen—Well, this is the last straw— 
first it was incubators and now it’s egg- 
plant—American Boy. * 
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Won't You Try This 
Free For That 
Nasal and 
Throat Catarrh ? 





Well, here is your opportunity. We are 
going to give away, during the next ten 
days, several thousand packages of Gauss’ 
Combined Treatment to those who need it, 
and if you want relief, sign the coupon at 
the foot of this notice, and the free pack- 
age will be forwarded to you at once by 
parcel post. 

We want to prove to you that Gauss’ 
Combined Treatment will relieve you. The 
method is designed to strike at the seat of 
the trouble and give relief by removing 
the obstructions of congested mucous. This 
is the correct way to treat an inflamed 
nasal membrane, and if you are run down, 
weak, and your. sy stem lacks strength 
which is often the case with those who 
suffer with nasal and throat catarrh, send 
at once for the free package. Fill out the 
coupon below and package will be sent to 
you by return mail. 





FREE 
This coupon is good for a package 
of GAUSS’ COMBINED TREATMENT, sent 
free by mail. Simply fill in your name 
and address on dotted lines below, and 
mail to C. E. GAUSS CO., 354 Main St., 
Marshall, Mich, 


GRO: Sikn's cei we ctr crvdececeectcovessse 
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LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 

tion with a subscription to the Path- 


SAVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do net publish a combina- 


ti list, but 
SUBSCRIPTION ask our friends 
to send us a list of the pa- 
MONEY oane desired, and allow as 
FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. When you 

you 


find we can save you money send 
Pe ATENTS Write ror Free Guide Book and 





us your order. The Pathfinder. 
Evidence of Conception Blank. 
Send model or sketch and description for our 


free opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. Prompt Attention. Reasonahle Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


[ I will send you a $1.25 
of LANE’S TREATMENT = 


When completely cured send me 21.2 
FREE TRIAL. a ey Sheng a Marve Kansas 


250 BIStsR oes THEN 1 0c 
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colonies will invade your orchard. 
Urge everybody in the neighborhood to 
co-operate in destroying the pests. The 
work will then be easier for everybody 
and their inroads will be reduced to a 
minimum. Encourage birds to nest in 
and near your orchard. The chickadee 
is a particularly valuable ally against 
this caterpillar since, besides catching 
and eating the larvae, it devours large 
quantities of the eggs and thus nips 
many a caterpillar colony in the bud. 
Orchards regularly and properly spray- 
ed are practically immune to the depre- 
dations of this pest. 

The tent caterpillar is the larva of a 
harmless-appearing moth. The reddish- 
winged female deposits her eggs in 
masses on twigs. The last eggs of the 
season go through the winter to hatch 
when warm weather returns in the 
spring. Egg masses are easily 
found when the trees are bare of leaves 
and it pays well to gather and burn 
them—in winter or early spring. 


Cutting Less Lumber 

The bureau of census informs us in 
a late report that less lumber was cut 
in 1920 than in 1919. This may be a 
favorable indication of the conserva- 
tion of trees, but it also indicates a fall- 
ing-off in building. 

In 1919 the cut was estimated at 
about 17,000,000 M feet. In 1920 it was 
about a quarter of a million less. The 
estimates are based on about 1000 large 
mills which represent about half the 
cut of the country. 

There was an increase in some sec- 
tions, notably in the Northwest. There 
was also an increase in New York, 
Georgia and South Carolina. But in 
the Lake states and in the Southern 
states in general there was a decrease. 
In the latter states the main falling-off 
was in southern pine. 





Wanted, A New Bug 


a was long ago discovered that one 
ofthe best ways to destroy bad bugs is 
to sic good bugs on them, good bugs 
that have a sly taste for the bad. That 
is in accord with the maxims that it 
takes a thief to catch a thief, that you 
must fight the devil with fire, that one 
nail drives out another. The poet said 
that fleas have little fleas to bite ’em, 
ad infinitum, and the same is true with 
a lot of other bugs. For instance, the 
socialists have the communists, the 
communists have the anarchists, and 
the anarchists have the thieves and 
looters. 

But this is a question about a real 
bug, a strange, misplaced, new bug that 
has established headquarters around 
Boston. It is called the satin moth, 
which is a rather pretty name but does 
not make him popular notwithstanding. 
He was first discovered about a year 
ago, and where he came from no-one 
knows. He has a rather peculiar taste 
for a sensible bug; he selects for his 
favorite dishes what the other bugs 
usually pass up. Having staked out a 
claim of about 60 townships around 
Boston one would naturally suspect 
that he is fond of beans, but such is not 
the case. The fact is that he goes in 
for willows and poplars. 

Now that does not sound so bad, 
for the fruit of those trees is almost 
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negligible. About all the two of them 
together produce is willow baskets and 
shade, the latter of which is usually in 
some inconvenient place. But it is 
feared that this luxurious bug may 
have other tastes not yet publicly pro- 
claimed. It may turn out that he likes 
to eat the things that we like to eat, 
and that would make him decidedly 
persona non grata, as Cicero used to 
say, for he would always be getting 
the first bite. 

So now the doctors are seeking an- 
other bug that is fond of satin—proba- 
bly a female bug—to use up the sur- 
plus furnished by the satin moth. Ar- 
senate of lead does not seem to worry 
him much. Already two bugs brought 
to this country to prey on the gypsy 
moth have begun to cultivate a taste 
for the new variety, but it is believed 
that somewhere in the world there is 
a hungry little insect that would be de- 
lighted to immigrate to this country 
and locate around Boston for a while 
and dress up in satin—on the inside. 


Hint for Gardeners 

A correspondent asks us what we do 
about cutworms. Our method is to 
carry them te a vacant lot and turn 
them around three times, thus getting 
them so confused that they cannot find 
their way back.—Boston Transcript. 

COOKS WITH AIR 
Beats City Gas for Cooking and Baking. 
Works in Any Stove. 

A wonderful new burner which works in 
any coal or wood stove, and beats city gas, 
coal or wood for cooking and baking, is 
the proud achievement of the International 
Heating Co., 4531 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. This amazingly simple and in- 
expensive invention makes gas in any 
stove, and is controlled by a simple valve, 
which makes it ideal for summer cooking. 
It burns 94% air and 6% kerosene. The 
recent big cut in price of oil makes it a 
great money saver. It is perfectly safe and 
can be installed in twenty minutes. The 
manufacturers offer to send this remark- 
able invention on 30 days’ trial to any 
reader of this paper. 
Write today for their special offer to the 
first user in each locality. 








They also want agents. | 
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Buy Your Cigars Direct from Fac Proit. Box ity. ; 


Prepaid, for $1.75.Write Havana Smoke House, Homeland, 


Kinds of 1RON, WOOD and WIRE 10 
200 PUZZLES, Leader and Illustrated List Cc. 
Western Puzzie Works, St. Paul, Minn. 


DON’T MARRY six Force. Uicuin bree 


Circular free. 


UNITED SALES COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS. 


Agents Make Big Money 


selling guaranteed reversible waterproof Kitchen Aprons, 
Seven styles. WRITE AND ay HOW TO 
OBTAIN A SAMPLE WITHOUT COS 


Moss s Apron Co., 12 Searle Bidg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


KODAK FILMS 


developed, any size. ent 
4 cents each. Satista ion Or money ba my 


Cameron Photo Co., A3418 oat Ave., Shasta Ohio 


Biggest Value—Lowest Price 


People’s Home Journal and Pathfinder, « 
Only $1.75. The People’s Home Journal is the 














each one vear 


one mayazine 
for every member of the tamily Its wondertul fiction and inter 
esting departments have made it famous for its inspiring, cheertul 
wholesomeness. If you w -_ entertamment, we rec ae Peo- 


ple’s Home Journal. Ser bargain price—to-d 


1 $1.75 
THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co., Washington, o.c. 


‘3 Master Keys 


They open and also test thousands of different locks. No home should 
be without them is the opinion of locksmiths, janitors, detectives, fire 
men, real estate men, travelers, and many other users of our keys. They 
are highly endors’d as a precaution, convenience. and household arti, 
cle. Send $1.00 for set and novel key chain. MASTER KEY CO 
48 CRTC AS BLOG.. Sa. wis. 


























7m GO 


iS MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 
Fm Small Capital Starts You 


eNT am on our easy payment plan. a 
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Captivating 


Mary Carstairs 
By Kemy Sydnor Harrison 











Copyright by Small, Maynard & Co. 
SYNOPSIS 

Elbert Varney has been persuaded by his uncle, Elbert 
Carstairs, to go to the little town of Hunston, N. ¥.. and 
kidnap Carstairs’s daughter Mary. The father has tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade the girl to leave her mother 
from whom he had long been separated and live with him 
part of the time in the city. Varney asks Peter Ma- 
ginnis, a wealthy, adventure-loving friend, to go with 
him, and the two sail for Hunston on Carstairs’s yacht. 
There they find politics seething with a weak reform move- 
ment trying to wrest control of the town from the saloon 
interests, They attend a meeting where the reform candidate 
for mayor is speaking to a hostile audience. A dog set 
on the speaker remained hanging to his coat-tail until 
Maginnis strode forward and kicked it off. Then followed 
a fight with the husky owner of the dog whom Maginnis 
knocked out, after which he led the speaker away to 
safety. ose 

Whereupon Peter begged to introduce 
himself as an ardent amateur statesman, a 
student of good government from New 
Hampshire to New Zealand and from Plato 
to Lincoln Steffens, who had—er—come to 
Hunston hoping to see something of the 
fight for reform, The candidate, in turn, 
produced cards. It became apparent that 
he bore the name of J. Pinkney Hare. And 
the upshot of the colloquy was that the 
two young men presently found themselves 
invited to call on Candidate Hare the next 
morning, and learn something of the sit- 
uation. 

“Tll be delighted,” 
promptly,—“delighted.” 

“That’s settled then. Goodnight—and 
thanks awf’ly for your assistance.” 

He pivoted on his trim heels, abruptly, 
and went away up the side street. 

Peter turned to Varney with a faint grin. 
“That chap gets his first lesson in the art 
of being a reformer tomorrow. Curious, 
wasn’t it?—stumbling right into the heart 
of the agitation an hour after we hit the 
town.” 

Varney, who had followed Peter’s activi- 
ties of the last five minutes with consider- 
able disapproval, did not answer his smile. 

“Give me a hasty sketch of your con- 
ception of a quiet onlooker, will you, 
Peter?” 

“Tush !” said Peter. “Why, can’t you see 
that this sort of thing will make the finest 
kind of blind? St! Here’s our little friend 
coming back again.” 


accepted Peter 


“I say,” called the voice of J. Pinkney 
Hare out of the gloom. 

“Yes?” said Peter. 

The candidate drew nearer. “Our city is 


not plentifully supplied with amusements,” 
he began in his somewhat pompous man- 
ner. “It just occurred to me that, in lieu 
of anything better, you gentlemen might 
care to go home with me now. | should 
be happy to have you—and to reciprocate 
your courtesy in any way in my power.” 

Peter, doubtless remembering the slow 
time he had been having on the yacht, 
brightened instantly and visibly. 

“Why, thanks. Ill be awfully glad to 
come. I—er—I’m tremendously interested 
in your situation here, I assure you.” 

Then, catching a warning glance from 
Varney, who politely declined the invita- 
tion, he apologized to the candidate and 
drew his captain briefly aside. 

“T’ll pick up all the information I can—- 
understand?” he murmured hurriedly. “And 
don’t you worry. A little flurry in politics 
will make the best sort of a cover for you 
while you sneak around after Mary.” 

On that the two friends parted. Peter 
hurried on after the little reformer, and 
Varney, turning, continued his way down 
Main street toward the river and the 
Cypriani, not entirely displeased, after all, 
that Peter had found some congenial di- 
version for the evening. 

The street was almost a desert. If the 
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unmistakable sounds of revelry by night 
meant anything, nearly the whole popula- 
tion was behind him in the Ottoman bar. 
But in the middle of the next block, two 
ragged men, standing idly and talking to- 
gether, turned at the sounds of the young 
man’s steps. One of them, revealed by a 
near-by shop-light, had _ straggly gray 
whiskers, vacant eyes, and a bad foolish 
mouth. Both of them stared at Varney 
with marked intentness. He had to go 
quite out of his way to get round them. 

“They don’t see strangers every day, I 
take it,” he thought absently; and suddenly 
he cast an inquiring eye at the heavens. 

The night, so shining half an hour be- 
fore, was becoming heavily overcast. Clouds 
had rolled up from nowhere and blotted 
out the moon. About him the night breeze 
was freshening with a certain significance; 
and now unexpectedly there fell upon his 
ear the faint far rumble of thunder. De- 
cidedly, there would be rain, and that 
right soon. Varney quickened his pace. 

At the end of that quiet block he came 
upon a crimson-cheeked lady, somewhat 
past her first youth and over-plump for 
beauty, who was engaged in putting up the 


shutters at her mother’s grocery estab- 
lishment. Glancing around casually at his 
approach, her glance became transfixed 


into a stare. 

“Well!” she exclaimed in surprise 
not without coquettishness—“if 
Mr. Ferris!” 


and 
it ain't 


“If it ain’t Mr. Ferris—what then?” 
asked Varney. “For, madam, I assure you 
that it ain’t.” 


The woman, taken aback by this denial, 
only stared and had no reply ready. But 
the young man, walking on, was set to 
thinking by this second encounter, and 
presently he mused: “I’m  somebody’s 
blooming double, that’s what. I wonder 
whose.” And on that word, as though to 
get an answer to his speculation, he sud- 
denly halted and turned. 

He had now progressed nearly a block 
from the buxom young woman of the gro- 
cery. For some time, even before that 
meeting, he had been aware of light, steady 
footsteps behind him on the dark street, 


gaining on him. By this time they had 
come very near; and now as he wheeled 
sharply, with a vague anticipation of 


Peter’s “old duck in a felt hat,” he found 
himself face to face with quite a different 
figure—that of a thin young man whom he 
recognized. 

“Bless us!” said Varney urbanely. 
the student of manners again.” 

The pale young stranger stopped two 
paces away and gave back his look with the 
utmost composure. 

“Still on my studies,” said he, in his flat 
“though I doubt,” he added thought- 
fully, “if that fully explains why I have 
followed you.” 

“Ah? Perhaps I may venture to ask 
what would explain it more fully?” 

“Oh, certainly. My real motive was to 
suggest, purely because of a paternal in- 
terest I take in you, that you leave town 
tomorrow morning—you and your fero- 
cious friend?” 

Varney eyed him amusedly. “But is not 
this somewhat—er—precipitate?” 

“Oh, not a bit of it. In fact, you hardly 
require me to tell you, Beany, that you 
were a great fool to come back at all.” 

“Beany !” 

“You don’t mind if I sit down?” 

A row of packing-cases clogged the side- 
walk at the point where they stood, and 
the young man dropped down wearily upon 
one of them, and leaned back against the 
store-front. 

“Beany?” repeated Varney. 

“It was dark down cn the river,” 
served the other -slowly, 
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I saw you on the square, I recognized you, 
and so, my friend, will everybody else.” 

“With even better success, I trust, than 
you have done. For my name is not Beany, 
but indeed Varney—Laurence Varney— 
permit me—” 

“Ah, well! Stick it out if you prefer. In 
any case—” 

“But do tell me the name of this indi- 
vidual to whom I bear such a marked re- 
semblance. I naturally—” 

“The individual to whom you bear such 
a marked, I may say such a very marked, 
resemblance,” said the stranger, mocking- 
ly, “is a certain Mr. Ferris Stanhope, a 
prosperous manufacturer of pink-tea liter- 
ature. You never heard the name—of 
course, But never mind about that. I 
should advise you both to leave town 
anyway.” 

“Is it trespassing too far if I ask—” 

“Anyone who associates with little Hare, 
as I have a premonition that you two will 
do if you stay, is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward.” 

Varney came a step nearer and rested his 
foot on the edge of the packing-case. 

“Now that,” he said, “is by all odds the 
best thing you’ve said yet. Elucidate it a 
bit, won’t you? I admit to some curiosity 
about that little tableau in the square 

“Yes? Well, I owe you one for that box 
of matches, Beany—er—Mr.—and it would 
be rather asinine for you or your pugilistic 
partner to begin monkeying with our 
buzz-saw. I happened, you see, to over- 
hear part of your talk with J. Pinkney 
Hare just now. How others might view it 
I know not, but to me it seemed only fair 
to warn you that that interesting young 
man must be shunned by the wise. As to 
the mayoralty, he has as much chance of 
getting in as a jack-rabbit has of butting 
a way through the Great Wall of China. 
For we have a great wall here of the 
sturdiest variety.” 

He meant, as he briefly explained, the 
usual System, and back of it the usual 
Boss: one Ryan; owner of the Ottoman 
saloon and the city of Hunston, who held 
ihe town in the hollow of his coarse hand, 
and was slowly squeezing it to death. 

“The election,” he went on listlessly, “is 
only two weeks off, but the rascal isn’t 
lifting a finger. He doesn’t have to. To- 
morrow night he holds what he calls his 
annual ‘town-meeting’—a fake and a joke. 
The trustful people gather, listen to speech- 
es by Ryan retainers, quaff free lemonade. 
Nominally, everybody is invited to speak; 
really only the elect are permitted to. I 
saw a reform candidate try it once, and it 
was interesting to see how scientifically 
they put a crimp in him.” 

“And J. Pinkney Hare?” queried Varney 
becoming rather interested. 

Was everything, the young man explain- 
ed, that Ryan was not—able, honest, un- 
selfish, public-spirited. Studying the situ- 
ation quietly for a year, he had uncovered 
a most unholy trail of graft leading to 
high places. But when he began to try to 
tell the people about it, he found his way 
hopelessly blocked at every turn. 

“He can’t even hire a hall,” summarized 
the stranger. “Not to save his immortal 
soul, That was the meaning of the ludi- 
crous exhibition a few minutes ago. In 
one word, he can’t get a hearing. He might 
talk with the tongues of men and angels, 
but nobody will listen to him. It is a dirty 
shame. But what in the world can you 
expect? Lift a finger against the gang, and, 
presto, your job’s gone, and you can’t find 
another high or low. Ryan’s money goes 
everywhere—into the schools; the church, 
the press. The press. That, of course, is 
the System’s most powerful ally. The— 
infamous Hollaston Gazette—” 

“The Hollaston Gazette—is that publish- 
ed here?” asked Varney in surprise, for the 
Gazette was famous: one of those very 
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rare small-town newspapers which, by rea- 
son of great age and signal editorial abil- 
ity, have earned a national place in Amer- 
ican journalism. 

“Named after the county. You have 
heard of it?” said the young man in a 
faintly mocking voice, and immediately 
went on: “The Gazette is 80 years old. 
Even now, in these bad times, everybody 
in the county takes it. They get all their 
opinions from it, ready-made. It is their 
Bible. A fool can see what a power such 
a paper is, For 77 years the Gazette fully 
deserved it. That was the way it won it. 
But all that is changed now. And the 
paper is making a great deal of money.” 

“It is crooked, then?” 

“T said, did I not, that it was for Ryan?” 

He lounged further back in the shadows 
upon his packing-case; he appeared not to 
be feeling well at all. Varney regarded 
him with puzzled interest. - 

“A very depressing little story,” he sug- 
gested, “but after all, hardly a novel one. 
I don’t yet altogether grasp why—” 

“Your Jeffries of a friend is a red-hot 
political theorist, isn’t he?” asked the 
other apathetically. “Our Hunston politi- 
cians are practical men. They are after 
results, and seek them with small regard, 
I fear, to copy-book precepts. You follow 
me? Rusticating strangers, visiting socio- 
logical students, itinerant idealists, these 
would do well to speak softly and walk on 
the sunny side of the road.” 

“You appear,” said Varney, his curiosity 





(Continued on page 22) 
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WHEN SMOKING IS FORBIDDEN 


HE sign “No Smoking Here,” or 
“Smoking Not Permitted,” is fa- 
miliar to the eyes of all—too 
common, in the opinion of smokers, 
not common enough according to oth- 
ers. It is an attempt to prevent prop- 
erty from being burnt or blown up by 
careless users of the weed. Sometimes 
it registers an objection by certain peo- 
ple to an aroma they do not care for, or 
perhaps a precaution against having 
clothes, curtains and furniture impreg- 
nated with the -stink of stale tobacco. 
The smoker is sometimes shooed out 
of certain rooms, sometimes out of 
whole buildings and sometimes out of 
large inclosures containing a number 
of buildings. The smokers of the world 
have a tremendous bill to settle with 
humanity, and if they don’t use more 
common sense the law is going to take 
hold of them and supply what is miss- 
ing, just as it did in the case of drink- 
ing. The movement for the prohibition 
of smoking is already making consid- 
erabie headway. Such a reform sounds 
foolish and impossible to many people, 
but so did prohibition and woman suf- 
frage at first. 

Not a day passes that big fires are not 
caused by smokers; they not only burn 
up billions of dollars in the form of 
tobacco but they also burn up billions 
more in the form of other people’s prop- 
erty. The number of fires produced by 
cigars, ‘cigarettes and pipes as reported 
by the insurance authorities is appal- 
ling. 

In today’s paper we find an article 
headed: “Big Liner Damaged by Fire; 
Cigarette Starts Flames.” The great 
Cunard steamship Mauretania was ly- 
ing at Southampton, England, ready to 
sail to this country, when a careless em- 
ployee who was using gasoline to clean 
the carpet of a stateroom dropped his 
cigarette in the explosive and thus 
started a fire that destroyed a large 
part of the vessel before it was put out. 

Reckless people of this sort who as- 


sume that it is “nobody’s business 


whether they smoke or not” will have 
to be taught some severe lessons. The 
name of their action is “criminal care- 
lessness,” and the world is not in a 
mood now to have much patience with 
them. 

It might interest a curious searcher 
to discover the largest area in the 
world covered by the “No Smoking” 
sign, and in order that he might not 
lose time in the search we would di- 
rect him to the Olympic peninsula in 
the state of Washington. There Uncle 
Sam, with the co-operation of the statg, 
has put up the “forbidden” sign cov- 
ering an area of about 540,000 acres. 
All those who enter there are told to 
leave pipes, cigars and cigarettes be- 
hind, and there is no very cordial in- 
vitation to enter in any case. 

This peculiar precaution was taken 
to cover a remarkable situation. Ona 
strip of land about 90 miles long and 
from 20 to 30 miles wide all the trees 
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are lying on the ground in a tangled 
mass, drying and scorching in the sum- 
mer sun. This tangle contains many a 
giant of the forest that had stood for 
hundreds of years, but was not able to 
withstand the wind that swept over the 
peninsula at the rate of 150 miles an 
hour last January. It is estimated that 
nearly seven billion feet of timber com- 
pose this immense fire-trap where a 
single match carelessly thrown aside 
might start a conflagration such as the 
nation never knew before—and for big 
forest fires we lead the world. 

Of course, the preventives have not 
stopped at the prohibition of smoking. 
The whole situation is too dangerous 
to take anything for granted. The state 
and the national government have each 
appropriated $100,000 to detect and sup- 
press fires. Roads have been cut 
through the blowdown and special fire- 
fighting trucks carrying portable en- 
gines have been provided. Telephone 
lines have also been stretched to cen- 
tral points, and the air service of the 
army is co-operating with the fire pa- 
trol. It would be a shameful waste if 
this immense amount of timber should 
be reduced to ashes, and to the shame 
woud be added a feeling of guilt if the 
fire started from carelessness. 

It is a part of the psychology of 
human nature to be wasteful when 
blessed with an overabundance. The 
orgy of spending immediately follow- 
ing the great war is a recent and strik- 
ing example. Men who found their 
wages doubled and trebled began to 
wear $15 silk shirts. Now many of 
those men are out of employment and 
are feeling bitter against the govern- 
ment, or against other persons or or- 
ganizations. That is the regular course 
of events—“‘want follows waste.” But 
there are always some men who see 
ahead, men who make hay while the 
sun shines, and who store the hay in 
their barns. 

Thus there are men who have been 
pointing out and crying loudly that 
we shall have to suffer if we keep on 
wasting our great forests. They look- 
ed so plentiful and inexhaustible at 
first that all sense of responsibility was 
lost. Our first settlers cut recklessly 
and the habit has continued too long. 
Our needs for timber have increased by 
leaps and bounds while the forests have 
steadily diminished. And the worst 
part about it is not that we have used 
them up too rapidly; we have wasted 
and wantonly destroyed them. 

Eighty per cent of the forest fires oc- 
curring in the last five years was due 
to human earelessness. That is an in- 
dictment that should bring the blush of 
shame and indignation to the cheek of 
every citizen, for every one of us. is 
concerned and affected. The average 
number of forest fires a year is 30,000 
and the average amount of destruction 
to timber and property caused by them 
is $20,000,000. The government itself 
woke up tardily to this constant and 
needless drain of wealth, and of late 
years much has been done. . Luckily, 
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this year has been an exceptionally 
good one as far as the national forests 
go. There are 147 of these, and there 
have been only four big fires—one in 
Minnesota, one in Florida and two in 
Arizona. The forest service has 3000 
smoke-chasers, lookouts, rangers and 
supervisors, all on the keen watch to 
nip fires in the bud. A camp fire left 
burning, or a match carelessly dropped 
may give the firefighters a week of 
work and cost the nation millions of 
dollars; it takes a long time to produce 
a full-grown tree. 

There will be no satisfactory results 
until the public realize the seriousness 
of the case and begin to co-operate. 
Fortunately signs of this are already 
seen. There is more care and less 
thoughtlessness in the matter than for- 
merly, and good results begin to show. 
It is every man’s duty to help, first in 
preventing and second in suppression, 
and all the time in working up the prop- 
er public sentiment which will be the 
best guaranty of protection from fires. 
After having wasted millions yearly for 
a long period, the time has come to 
stop it. 


q 

EDERATION OF LABOR is pushing 
bill in congress to give minimum 
of $3 a day to every person who is em- 
ployed by the government, whether he 
earns it or not. That’s splendid. The 
next step will be to put every man, 
woman and child in the country on the 
government pay-roll, at $3 a day up, 
and then everything will be lovely. 
How simple these problems are when 
you get right down to them—especial- 
ly when you don’t stop to ask where 
the money is coming from to foot the 

bills. 


gq 
NDER new tariff bill, skeletons will 
come in free of duty. Here’s a 
fine chance for people to get one for 
their closet. 


q 
NOTHER argument for disarma- 
ment: it has helped Germany so 
far. As it has largely offset indemnity 
levies and so made tax burdens more 
bearable it has proved to be a decided 
advantage there. 


q 

OTICE that number of newspapers 

are still publishing columns of 
stuff by John Burroughs the naturalist 
and Luke McLuke the humorist, al- 
though both these men have been dead 
some time. Wonder if wireless com- 
munication has been established with 
the Other World. 


q 
ROMINENT lecturer speaks of pres- 
ent shortness of women’s skirts as 
being “ephemeral.” Yes, it’s “a fem- 
oral” shortness truly. Dictionary says 
that “femoral” relates to the thighs, you 
know. 


ES, college education is costing 
more. Harvard has just raised 
price of season ticket to football games 
from $5 to $7.. Even colleges profiteer. 
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MOB LAW A NATIONAL CRIME 

T is all right of course so long as 
| mobs in this country lynch, tar and 

feather, beat, kidnap or otherwise 
injure only Americans. A plain Amer- 
ican in practice is not entitled to pro- 
tection under the constitution or the 
law—but when it comes to applying 
lynch law to subjects of foreign na- 
tions the matter is liable to have more 
serious results. 

Other nations are not so careless of 
the lives and rights of their citizens 
as we are. They have no declaration 
of independence which says “these 
truths are self-evident: that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
They have no model constitution which 
says that “no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law.” 

Nor do they have a vast multiplicity 
of laws which assume to carry out 
these fundamental principles of the re- 
public, as we have. We are so far 
ahead of them that all we seem to 
think we need is to have the principles 
laid down in our constitution and laws 
—and then let it go at that. 

Our record of lynchings averages 
over a hundred a year—and that is 
only the beginning, for there are every 
year numberless outrages against law 
and order which do not go that far. 
Very often it is stated that the mob was 
made up of “some of our best citizens.” 
This is true to such an extent that the 
conviction and punishment of lynch- 
ers and rioters is practically unknown. 
Public sentiment condones their action, 
if it does not positively approve it. 

Of late in this country mob law has 
been rapidly gaining ground. It is re- 
sorted to on trivial pretexts as well as 
under real provocation. The recent 
wholesale rioting at Tulsa, Okla., was 
an example of the extreme sort. A col- 
ored elevator boy accidentally stepped 
on the toe of a woman passenger—a 
thing that might happen any day. The 
report spread that he had “assaulted” 
her, and soon a fierce race riot held 
the town helpless in its grasp. Before 
the trouble was over, scores of people 
had been killed or injured and a mil- 
lion dollars or more of property loss 
caused. The police of course did noth- 
ing; on the contrary the chief of po- 
lice has been indicted and ousted for 
having aided the looting etc. 

As we have said, it is of no conse- 
quence when the victims of mob law 
are only ordinary Americans, but it is 
different when we subject foreigners 
to such outrages. So no wonder Japan 
was wrought up when, a few days ago, 
a mob of “Americans,” at Torlock, 
Calif., rounded up 88 Japanese fruit 


pickers and drove them out of the dis- 
trict. The Japanese victims were 
roughly handled and in some cases 
robbed; yet they went without raising 
a hand in protest, for the Japanese are 
the kind who bide their time, even 
though it may be a century or several 
centuries. 

What was the crime that these little 
Japs had committed? Surely it must 
have been wholesale murder. But no; 
they were guilty of “working for too 
low wages.” The labor unions had de- 
creed that wages must be kept at the 
war-time level, and this was their 
idea of “labor’s bill of rights.” 

Leading Japanese newspapers de- 
nounced the kidnaping and called it 
“barbarous and uncivilized.” Of course 
it was barbarous and uncivilized—but 
it was characteristically American. If 
a mob in Japan had treated a lot of 
Americans that way there would have 
been war. 

We take up funds to send missiona- 
ries to Japan to tell the Japanese how 
to live; we tell them about the Golden 
Rule and all the teachings of Jesus; we 
instruct them in the Ten Command- 
ments and show them the wonderful 
superiority of our Christian civiliza- 
tion; we call them “heathen” and we 
say that they can never get to heaven 
unless they embrace our faith; We 
point out to them the beauties of our 
American liberty. And yet when it 
comes to applying to the Japanese all 
these doctrines of which we prate so 
loudly, we are found wanting. When 
they ask to work for bread, and sup- 
ply us with cheap foodstuffs, we re- 
spond by stoning them. Is this Chris- 
tian? Is this our interpretation of 
liberty? Is this our notion of justice? 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW 
President and Congress 

President, Warren G. Harding, Ohio, Salary $75,000, with 
allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra, 
and $160,000 more for clerk hire and White House ex- 
penses—-$260,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 

Vice-President, Calvin Coolidge, Mass., salary $12,000. 
President pro tem. of senate, Albert B, Cummins, Iowa. 


Speaker of House, Frederick H. Gillett of Mass.; salary 
$12,000. The 96 Senators and 435 Representatives of 67th 
congress receive $7,500 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each is also 
allowed $3,500 a year for clerk hire. Ratio of repre- 
sentation, one member to each 211,817 population. 


Party Divisions in 67th Congress: House 301 Rep., 133 

Dem., 1 Soc. Senate 60 Rep., 36 Dem. 
The Cabinet 

Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. State, 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y.; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pa.; War, Join W. Weeks, Mass.; Atty-Gen., Harry M. 
Daugherty, Ohio; Postmaster-Gen., Will H. Hays, Ind.: 
Seoy. Navy, Edwin Denby, Mich. ; Interior, Albert B. Fall, 
N. Mex.: Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, Iowa; Com- 
merce, Herbert C Hoover, Calif.; Labor, James J. Davis, 
Pa. Salary of each $12,000. 

The Supreme Court 

Chief Justice, William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), salary 
$15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: Jos. 
McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes. Mass., 
(Rep.); Wm. R. Day, Ohio, (Rep.): Willis VanDevanter 
Wyo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N. J. (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., 
(Dem.); John H. Clarke, Ohio, (Dem.). 


Japan is waiting for this country 
extend proper protection to her people. 
She says she will make no formal pro- 
test and will depend on us to do the 
right thing. The same question is 
brought up by the tarring and feather- 
ing of Rev. P. S. Irwin, in Florida. It 
happens that the victim in this case is 
a British citizen. Great Britain, like 
Japan, is depending on us to do the 
right thing. That is depending a good 
deal however. 

One peculiarity and weakness of our 
form of government is that the people 
of a state can do anything they please 
to a foreigner—as well as to a poor 
native—and no-one can be held ac- 
countable. A foreign nation has no 
way of bringing pressure to bear on 
one of our states in such matters. 
Hence Uncle Sam is in the position of 
the father of a lot of bad boys, whose 
evil acts he must continually settle for 
and yet over whom he has no control. 

Both the state and federal authori- 
ties are very slow to act against mobs, 
and they will not do it if they can find 
any excuse. The Ku Klux Klan, which 
became such a terror in the South just 
after the Civil war and had to be sup- 
pressed by the federal government, is 
again widely in evidence. The leaders 
declare that the purposes of the or- 
ganization are good and that the object 
is to prevent lawlessness. But in vari- 
ous cases lately the Ku Klux Klan mem- 
bers have openly admitted that it was 
they who committed outrages. 

The victims of these outrages in- 
clude whites as well as blacks, and 
when that is the case it means trouble. 
In Texas public opinion is so much 
aroused that the members of the legis- 
lature have petitioned Gov. Neff to 
take action against the terrorist organ- 
ization. 

This shows that when mob law is 
once invoked, it is liable to become a 
very dangerous thing for the entire 
community. It is like a fire or a war, 
and it is not so easy to stop it as to 
start it. Good citizens should stand 
together in upholding law and order 
and letting it be known that lawless- 
ness will not be tolerated. 

We all say that we don’t want any 
more wars. But it is just such law- 
lessness and lack of respect for the 
primal rights of humanity that get na- 
tions roused up to hostility against one 
another. Right while President Hard- 
ing by careful diplomacy was trying to 
get Japan to join in the movement for 
international peace and disarmament 
this California mob threw a wrench 
into the machinery. 


ANY a man who considers himseif 
an independent thinker is merely 
bull-headed. 
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Our Platform. The aim of this paper is to give busy 
earnest people a digest of all the really important develop- 
ments in world-progress in condensed, clean and orderly, 
yet sprightly and entertaining form. We carefully i 
clude private opinions from the news pages, stating simply 
the facts as they are found. The editorial comment is 
written more from the personal point of view, but with 
malice toward none and charity for all’’—never with the 
idea of forcing conclusions on our friends, but rather of 
stimulating thought and discussion on living topics. We 
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The Question Box is run for the benefit of 
ali subscribers. Hence, although we should 
like to answer every question submitted, enly 
those o Egy + and genuine interest can be 
conside Judgment should be used in mak- 
ing inquiries. Always give name and address 
in case we have to write, but do net send 
con tee iy this purpose as ‘we do not guaran- 

| letter. We ask the earnest co- 
jabs mt of our readers in k the Ques- 
tion Box a source of instructive information. 


We cannot undertake te answer personal and private 
questions, or Questions of local laws, er religious questions, 
give lists of examimation questions, or addresses of million- 
aires, manufacturers or dealers, work problems for readers, 
give medical advice, look up material for essays, er find 
a market for old coins, old books etc. Readers should not 
expect us to amswer questions which are covered in dic- 
tionaries and ordinary reference books or which have been 
recently treated im the Pathfinder. Don't ask for names 
of cabinet members or other facts which are covered in our 
“Government Directory’ printed in the tirst Pathfinder 
of each month. 





Why a Horseshoe is Lucky 

Ques. Why is a horseshoe considered 
lucky ?—Ans. There are three things con- 
nected with a horseshoe that represent luck 
to the superstitious. It is in the shape of 
a crescent, it is a portion of a horse and it 
is made of iron. Iron has always been 
valuable as a metal. In mythology the 
horse was a luck animal. The crescent has 
been an omen of luck from earliest times, 
the idea probably being derived from the 
moon’s shape. Besides, finding anything 
is almost always lucky. Superstition has 
it that the proper way to hang a horseshoe 
is in the “U” shape because if inverted the 
luck will run out. 


Train Gets Water Without Stopping 


Ques. How does a train in motion take 
up water from the track-tanks without 
stopping?—Ans. The engineer is enabled 
to fill the boilers of the engine with water 
without greatly slackening speed. When 
approaching the tank, which consists of a 
long trough laid between the rails, a tube 
is lowered from the engine so that it reach- 
es the water. There is a scoop on the end. 
The tanks are quite long and the moving 
engine forces the water up into the tube, 
from which it runs by gravity to the sup- 
ply tank. 





Towers of Silence in Asia 

Ques. Where and what are the Towers of 
Silence ?—Ans. These are towers, some ris- 
ing to a height of 60 feet, on top of which 
Parsees of Persia and India place their 
dead to be eaten by vultures. The bones are 
picked clean in the course of a day and are 
then thrown in a receptacle and covered 
with charcoal. The custom has been hand- 
ed down from ancient times, The Parsees 
will not burn or bury their dead. They 
consider a dead body impure and they will 
not suffer themselves to defile any of the 
elements. Innumerable large vultures 
make these towers their home. They prac- 
tically subsist on such food. 


Our “Cold-Blooded” Creatures 

Ques. What are “cold-blooded” animals? 
—Ans. Creatures such as reptiles, fishes, 
toads, frogs, salamanders etc. are said to 
be cold-blooded. The temperature of their 
bodies, regulated by the temperature of 
their blood, rises and falls according to the 
atmosphere or medium in which they live. 
A snake is not always cold and slimy; it 
conforms to the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air or water. 





Citizenship of Men and Women 

Ques. If the 19th amendment to the U. S. 
constitution grants equality of sex, why 
is it that an American woman automatical- 
ly loses her citizenship by marrying a for- 
eigner, yet a man does not?—Ans. To be- 
gin with, it is erroneous to assume that the 
suffrage amendment grants sex equality. It 
does not. All that it does is to sanction 
voting as a right of all citizens of the 
United States, irrespective of sex. There- 
fore it makes men and women of equal 
status only as far as voting goes. In fact, 
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there never was anything in the constitu- 
tion to forbid women the privilege of vot- 
ing. The qualifications of voters were de- 
termined by the separate states. Citizen- 
ship implies civil but not necessarily po- 
litical rights. The former include all 
rights which are the primary obligation of 
a government to secure to its members; 
while political rights are varied and may be 
conferred at the discretion of the govern- 
ment. Under existing laws women do not 
enjoy the same citizenship privileges as 
men do. The legal rights of women de- 
pend on the legislative enactments of the 
respective states. 


Magpie Can be Taught to Talk 

Ques. Can a magpie be taught to talk? 
—Ans. The magpie, a small bird classed 
with the crow family, in its native state 
issues a chattering note. It is easily do- 
mesticated and often shows a capability of 
learning to articulate a few words by imi- 
tation, but only to a very limited extent. 
They make interesting pets in this con- 
nection ‘but are very inquisitive and in- 
clined to be mischievous if allowed too 
much freedom. Their favorite pastime 
seems to be trying to hide articles of a 
bright color. 








“Gone West” of Ancient Origin 

Ques. How did the saying “gone west,” 
so frequently used in the late war, come 
into use?—Ans. The Egyptians about 3000 
years age spoke of their dead as the “West- 
erners,” or those who had “gone west.” The 
abode of the dead was believed to be in 
the west, in the realm of the setting sun. 
Some .other people had similar customs, 
including the North American Indians. The 
latter cherished the idea that the “happy 
hunting grounds” lay in the west and ac- 
cordingly put their dead away on scaf- 
folds facing in that direction. 


Locating the Spanish Main 

Ques. Where was the “Spanish Main,” so 
often mentioned in story books?—Ans. The 
term included the waters along the east 
coast of South America, so-called because 
many Spanish vessels traded in those parts 
and because South America and adjacent 
waters were then virtually under the juris- 
diction of Spain. 


Presidents of Texan Republic 

Ques. How many presidents did the re- 
public of Texas have?—Ans. It had one 
temporary president and four regularly 
elected presidents. David G. Burnet was 
selected as temporary president March 1, 
1836, shortly after Texas seceded from Mex- 
ico. Samuel Houston, formerly of Tenn. 
and who was commander-in-chief of the 
Texan forces in their fight for indepen- 
dence, was inaugurated president Oct. 22, 
1836, and again on Dec. 13, 1841. The other 
presidents were M. B. Lamar, inaugurated 
Dec. 10, 1838, and Dr. Anson Jones, Dec. 9, 
1841. The latter was minister from Texas 
to this country from 1837 to 1839. In 1845 
Texas became a part of the United States 
thereby helping to bring on Mexican war. 


The O'Higgins Family of Chile 

Ques. In Chile there are statues, pub- 
lic parks and even a town named “O’Hig- 
gins.” This distinctly Irish name is sharp- 
ly contrasted with the usual Spanish names. 
Can you explain?—Ans. O’Higgins is an 
honored name in South America. Am- 
brose O’Higgins, who later changed his 
first name to “Ambrosio,” was born in 
County Meath, Ireland, about 1730. He 
became a trader in Chile but obtained a 
commission in the army and became its 
head in 1788. In 1796 he was made viceroy 
of Peru and held that office until his death 
in 1801. His son, Benard (or Bernardo) 
O’Higgins, is known as the liberator of 
Chile. He was born in that country in 
1778. After being educated in England he 
led the Chilean patriots of 1810 and ul- 


timately became commander of the army. 
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In the conflict with Spain he was defeated 
and fled across the Andes. Later he in- 
vaded Chile and won a victory which made 
him supreme dictator. His rule was an ex- 
cellent one but he was forced out by a revo- 
lution in 1823. He retired to Peru where 
he died in 1842. A statute in his honor 
stands in the Pan American building in 
Vashington. 


“Old Abe,’ A Civil War Mascot 

Ques. Was there an eagle named “Old 
\be” which became famous in the Civil 
war? I understand there is a statue in his 
honor—Ans. “Old Abe,” a _ bald-headed 
eagle, was mascot of the Eighth Wisconsin 
volunteer regiment in that war. The bird 
was jocularly named after Abraham Lin- 
‘oln. An effigy in copper and aluminum 
tops the flag-staff of the Mills building in 
Washington. The figure measures eight 
feet from tip to tip of wings, is 142 feet 
above the street and always faces the wind. 
‘Old Abe” lived for a number of years 
after the war and was exhibited at the 
Philadelphia centennial in 1876. 





Merchant Marine Comparisons 


Ques. How does the merchant. marine of 
the country today compare in tonnage and 
number of vessels with that before the 
World war?—Ans. In 1920 the U.S. mer- 
hant fleet consisted of nearly 94,000 sail- 
ng and unrigged ships, over 8100 steam 
vessels and more than 10,700 gasoline pro- 
pelled ships, the combined total gross ton- 
1age being about 16,325,000. In 1913 we 
iad about 12,000 sailing and unrigged ships 

nd a little over 15,000 steamships, but 

o gasoline driven vessels to speak of. The 
ombined gross tonnage then was over 7,- 
00.000. 





Driving Away Mosquitoes 

Ques. Is there any method to exterminate 
1osquitoes by smoking them out?—Ans. To 
lear a room*of mosquitoes, place a small 
piece of gum camphor in a tin vessel and 
vaporate it over a flame, taking care that 
t does not ignite. A sponge dipped in cam- 
horated spirits and made fast to the top 
of the bed will be found serviceable in 
the sleeping-room. Burning a small quan- 
tity of Persian insect powder is also good. 
\ small amount of pennyroyal sprinkled 
ibout a room will likewise help t to ) drive 
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away the pests. Camphor now costs so 
very much that it is barred as a remedy. 
Government experts once recommended 
placing a piece of raw beef in the room; 
the mosquitoes are supposed to fill up on 
the blood in the beef, instead of tapping 
the human victim. The government sharps 
also recommend catching the mosquitoes 
one at a time, when they are resting on the 
ceiling. To do this you hold a cup, partly 
filled with gasoline, under Mr. Mosquito 
and let him drop in. 





Wheat Not Believed to Grow Wild 
Ques. Will wheat grow wild?—Ans. This 
is a question that has puzzled the world 
for more than 2000 years. From time to 
time reports have been received of wild 
wheat in various parts of the world but re- 
sultant investigation proves that all such 
wheat has been cultivated by someone. 
There is yet no actual evidence for believ- 

ing that wheat will grow in a wild state. 


Method of Preventing Mildew 
Ques. How can I avoid mildew?—Ans. 
Housekeepers are often troubled and per- 
plexed by mildew in closets and other damp 
places. By putting an earthen bowl or 
deep plate, full of quicklime, into infected 
spots, the lime will absorb the dampness 
and also sweeten the air and disinfect the 
place. Rats, mice and many bugs that are 
apt to congregate in damp places have a 
dislike for lime. Lime however will ab- 
sorb only a certain quantity of moisture 
and it will not make a place dry that is 
chronically damp. Sunshine, ventilation, 

heat, good drainage etc. are remedies. 


PATENTS Secured 


Prompt Service. Avoid dangerous delays. Send 
for our “Record of Invention” form and Free 
Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send 
sketeh or model for examination. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest References. 
Write TODAY. J. L. Jackson & Co., 164 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C 


ao LEARN PIANO 


oa , | 
RH . 4 aH This Interesting Free Book 


Shows how you can become a skilled player 
of piano or organ at quarter usual cost. It 
shows why one lesson with an expert is 
worth a dozen other lessons. Dr. Quinn's 
famous Written Method includes all of the 
many important modern improvements in 
— music. Brings right to your home the great advantages of con 

atory study. For the beginner or experienced players. Endorsed by 
pone artists. Successful graduates everywhere. Scientific 
to understand. Fully nnatented, 
Write teday for free book 


uinn Conservatory. Studie PF.28. 598 Columbia Read, Boston 25, Mass 


ALL MAKE TYPEWRITERS 


Remington, Underwood, 
Smiths, Royals, Olivers, 
ete., at reduced prices. 
Write for our Catalog 
No. 30 for convincing 
proof. Prices low as $20. 
BERAN TYPEWRITER CO. 
58 W. Washington St. Dept. 29, Chicago 
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The new McCall's is the 
woman's all-star magazine— 
the wonder of the year. It 
will bring you just the kind 
Ofstories you enjoy; articles 
by experts on the very sub- 
jects you are interested in; 
just the household sugges- 
tions you need, and page 
after page of the very latest 
of the McCall's Fashions. 
The subscription price of 
manywoman'smagazineshas 
increased to $2 and even $3, 
Pe but we still furnish our 
> Subscribers with 
McCall's and 
Le Pathfinder, 
ae beth one full 
ar. for only 
1.65, or less 
than the price of 
one ordinary tash- 
jon magazine. We 
can also furnish Mc- 
Caji's, People’s Home 
Journal and Path- 
finder, all three one 
year, for only $2.55, or 
McCall's, Modern Pris - 
cilla and Pathfinder, each 
one year for only $2.90. 


SPECIAL 

McCall’s - ) Alliyr. 

Both <a Farm & Fireside $1 90 
One Year The Pathfinder | 


Only $1.65 Send Orders at Once to 





a men with training arein 

ec rica demand. For more than a 
quarter of a century, this 

school has been training men of ambition and limited time 
for the electrical :ndustries. Condensed course in Electrical 
enables ~—_ 


Engineering cates to 


ure goo " 
positions and promotion Theore * and Practical i lectricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines d Mechanical Dr: awing. 
Students construct dynamos. ir l ing and test electrical ma- 


chinery. Course with diploma con 


In due Year 


Over 3000 men trained, Thoroughly equip- 
ped fire proof dormitories, dining hall, labora- 
tories, shops. 

Free ens Sept , 1921. 


BLISS ‘ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
137 Takoma Ave. Washinaton D.C. 


Standard Underwoods 


§-Year Guarantee 
i Py ie genuine Standard Visible Wri- 


er- 












monthly payments. 






Days FREE Trial 
on ° for days st our risk. 
Money back guarantee. Send now for 
free book Big bargain offer. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM C-259 Shipman Building 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenue Chicago. Ilinois 
SMR Mca ie atthe ALA RS BE tM ea 


POSTMASTERS 


President Harding has ordered that whenever 
the term of office of a Ist, 2nd, or 3rd class 
Postmaster expires the vacancy shall be filled 
through an open competetive examination. U. 
S. citizens (men or women) under 65 years 
may compete. Common education sufficient. 
Information about all gov’t examinations free. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington. D.C. 























WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 


We revise poems, write music and guarantee to 
secure publication. Submit poems on any sub- 
ject.. BROADWAY STUDIOS, 125 Fitzgerald 
Building, Broadway at 43rd Street, New York. 


$ $ FOR IDEAS. PHOTOPLAY | 


PLOTS accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, ¢opy- 
righted, marketed. Advice FREE. Universal Scenario 
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STORIES. 


WRITERS— ATTENTION ! 20° 


Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Good ideas bring big money 
Prompt service: quick results. Hundreds making money. Get busy, 


sbmit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal. Mo. 


We Write th 
You' Write Words for a Song- [published secur 
ht. Submit poems on anv subject. Metropo 
Studios, 91 14 S. Michigan Ane Dent. 20%. 
= will ap 


WRITE THE WORDS FORAS asic. scture 


opyright and print. Submit poems on any ae, 
Music Company, 920 S. Michigan Ave., Room 133. 





litan 
Chicago, Ut. 








Write FOR PAY for newspapers and magazines. Corres- 
pondents and story writers make big money. Copy- 

ght book telling how sent FREE by editor onrequest. Press 
Reporting Syndicate, Times Bidg.. St. Louis. Mo. 





$25 te $300 paid anvon= for ideas or suggestions suitable for 
photepiays. Experience unnecessary. Compiete outfitsent 
FREE te any address. Write Producers Leaeue. 506, St.Louis. Mo. 
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We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1921. Much of the best territory still un- 
Many can make good money working | for the Pathfinder and 











New Offers, New Pps Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 





Experience unnecessary. 








Write at once, giving ful | particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit ; 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Birds Home-Loving Creatures 

Prof. Frank Smith of the University 
of Illinois, has found that although 
many birds spend the summer in the 
United States and the winter in South 
America, they are practically all de- 
cided lovers of home. Numerous birds 
were captured in the North and then 
released after small bands had been 
attached to their legs. Thus they were 
identified when captured later in the 
South as well as in the North. Inves- 
tigations extending over a period of 
several years show that birds return to 
the same locality every year. In many 
instances, it was found, they come back 
to the same nest year after year. 

Catbirds which go as far south as 
Panama in winter returned to the same 
locality near Cleveland every summer. 
Chimney swifts which invaribly mi- 
grate to tropical lands south of the 
United States in winter have been re- 
captured in a chimney in the North 
inhabited by them the previous 
summer. 


Pictures in Eyes 
The eyes of man and other animals 
are wonderfully delicate and ingenious 
optical instruments. In reality they 
are miniature cameras, though more 
perfect and adaptable than the familiar 
instrument used by _ photographers. 
There is a lens for focusing rays of 
light and forming images, just as there 
is in the photographic camera. The 
amount of light is accurately regulated 
by a diaphragm which works practical- 
ly the same as the diaphragm or stop 
of the camera except that is wholly au- 
tomatic. At the back of the eye is a 
sort of screen called the retina for re- 
ceiving the image. This is analogous to 
the ground-glass focusing screen or the 

plate or film of the camera. 


While perfect images are formed on 
the retina, they are not permanent, re- 
maining only so long as the eye is open 
and the gaze is fixed on a particular 
field of view. The picture changes as 
the eye is moved or as changes take 
place in the field of view, just as the 
image on the ground-glass screen or 
view-finder of the camera changes un- 
der similar circumstances. Some have 
claimed that the last image formed on 
the retina before death remains fixed 
there and attempts have been made to 
identify murderers as well as to obtain 
evidence in other cases of violent death 
by examining the retina of a dead per- 
son’s eye. 

There is practically nothing in this 
theory. Probably an image could be 
fixed on the retina of a dead man’s eye 
but this would involve the application 
of chemicals after an “exposure” dif- 
fering widely from the natural forma- 
tion of images. Pictures have been 
fixed on the retinas of animals’ eyes by 
exposing them to light for a short time 
after death and then treating the ret- 
inas with alum. 

When a frog is kept for a few days in 
a dark place the retinas of its eyes 
change to a peculiar reddish color. If 
it is killed after such confinement and 
its eye is at once placed before a win- 
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dow so that an image of the latter can 
be formed by the lens that part of the 
retina not covered by dark parts of the 
image fades. After “exposing” the ret- 
ina in this way it may be dissected from 
the eye and then immersed in a four- 


' per cent solution of alum’to fix the “pic- 


ture” which will then remain indef- 
initely. 


Fear is a Stranger to Him 


Our picture shows Capt. C. N. Fitz- 
gerald, a: Texas aviator and aerialist 
who is now a member of the New York 
aerial police force, doing stunts 18 
stories above the street for the amuse- 
ment of blase New Yorkers. He walk- 
ed out on the narrow steel girder and 
then did a dance on it. Finding that 
he could do this without falling he 
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stood on his head a while. Old-time 
structural iron workers employed on 
the building looked on in amazement. 
As there seemed to be no other worth- 
while stunt to be performed, he lower- 
ed himself and hung suspended from 
the beam by his hands, just to exercize 
his muscles. 


A Good Spirit-Writing Trick 
Most everyone has enjoyed witness- 
ing spirit-writing tricks; they always 
create an excellent effect when per- 
formed with some degree of skill. Ama- 
teur magicians often find it difficult to 
obtain the secret of these tricks with- 
out paying a big price to some dealer 
in magical supplies. As is the case with 
most tricks that are really worth while, 
there are weak points in the spirit-writ- 
ing effects. This, however, should only 
prove an incentive to aspiring magi- 
cians; audiences are human and easily 

fooled by a skillful performance. 


For this trick obtain 53 envelopes 
similar in every respect. Also have as 
many slips of paper of like kind. On 
52 of these slips write the following 
message: “The card taken is the (give 
name of a playing card on each slip).” 
Insert slips in-envelopes, one in each, 
and seal flaps tightly. Arrange en- 
velopes in sets of the four playing-card 
suits, making 13 in a set. Subdivide each 
set in four’s, which inclose in rubber 
bands. The aces may be left separate. 
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An empfy envelope and a blank slip of 
paper will now be left. 

Put a set of cards in each of four pock- 
ets so that the envelope containing any 
desired slip may be immediately lo- 
cated. Show envelope and slip of pa- 
per to audience but do not let them 
make mark of any kind on either. When 
they are satisfied that envelope is emp- 
ty and-paper is blank, place paper in 
envelope and seal tightly. Now pas. 
an ordinary pack of playing-cards to 
a member of the audience, requesting 
him to select a card and let everyone 
see it. You are still holding envelope 
containing blank slip in your hand. 

It is here desirable to get the audience 
to speaking out loud the name of the 
card; explain that the spirits must be 
aroused from their slumbers and it is 
not always easy to get their attention. 
As soon as you learn the name of the 
selected card pick the desired envelope 
out from the others in your pocket and 
as you turn your back to the audience 
to go to your platform, secretely ex- 
change the prepared envelope for the 
one containing the blank piece of pa- 
per. The latter may be placed in an in- 
side pocket. As you again face the au- 
dience who should be chanting in uni- 
son the name of the card, hold the en- 
velope up high and in a mysterious 
voice, pitched with emotion, call on the 
spirits to enter the envelope and write 
the name of the selected card. 

When you have got your audience 
sufficiently worked up to the boiling 
point have someone come forward and 
take the envelope from your hands, and 
open it in full view of all. The message 
will give the name of the selected card 
and your auditors will be amazed, to 
say the least. If you appear faint and 
exhausted from your harrowing ex- 
perience the effect will be more strik- 
ing. You might loosen your collar and 
ask for a glass of water and wipe your 
forehead with your handkerchief. The 
success of such tricks lies in keeping 
the attention of the audience on things 
of a superstitious and imaginative char- 
acter. 


This Week’s Puzzle-Problems 


No. 558. Given a 15-foot piece of 
round timber in the shape of the frus- 
tum of a cone six inches in diameter 
at the small end and 12 inches in diam- 
eter at the large end. How far from 
either end should the timber be cut so 
as to divide the cubical contents equal- 
ly.—W. F. White, Mountain Falls, Va. 


No. 559. A man having four sons and 
four daughters had a farm in the shape 
of a circle. On his death he left each 
of his sons one of the four largest cir- 
cles that could be inscribed within the 
boundaries of the farm, and to his 
daughters the four trefoils which were 
formed. The central space he left to 
his wife. If she received 10 acres, 
how many acres were there in the 
farm? How much did each son and 
daughter receive, Virgil Clingerman, 
Laotto, Ind. 


CITY PREFERRED 
Mary had a little cook 
With hands as white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The cook refused to go. 
—New York Hearld. 
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First Victim of World War. According 
to the official records of the navy de- 
partment, John Eopolucci of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the first person in the 
military service of the United States 
to lose his life in the World war. 
Eopolucci, a boatswain’s mate in the 
navy, was drowned when his ship, the 
U. S. steamer Aztec, was submarined 
off the coast of France, April 1, 1917. 

Dust on the Ocean. The weather 
bureau recently received a carton of 
dust gathered from the decks of the 
U. S. merchant ship Santa Rosalina 
while still on the ocean. On the day 
the dust was collected the ship was in 
the Yellow sea bound for China. The 
phenomenon was caused by a violent 
sand storm in Mongolia which carried 
fine yellow sand hundreds of miles 
to sea. 


Marches 500 Miles in 14 Days. What 
is said to be a new record for long 
distance hiking with a full pack has 
been established by Private John 








McGregor of the Second division, who, 


marched from San Antonio, Tex., to 
Denver, a distance of 1100 miles, in 40 
days. The last 500 miles was covered 
in 14 days, an average of more than 
35 miles a day. McGregor carried a 
pack weighing about 45 pounds during 
the entire trip, which officials say was 
the most remarkable part of the test. 
Before the war he walked from Winni- 
peg to Alberta, Canada, a distance of 
1800 miles. 

Return Bernstoff Property. The alien 
property custodian has returned to 
Countess Bernstoff, American wife of 
the former German ambassador to this 
country, stocks, bonds and cash amount- 
ing to $1,000,000 which were seized un- 
der the “trading with the enemy” act. 
Countess Bernstoff based her claim on 
the fact that she was by birth a citi- 
zen of the United States and had inher- 
ited the property from her father. Her 
present residence is Starnburg, Upper 
Bavaria. 


Gen. Lee’s Chair Legacy. In accord- 
ance with the will of Mrs. B. E. O’Far- 
rell of Washington, D. C., the chair for- 
merly owned by Gen. Robert E. Lee and 
used by him at the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox has been bequeathed to the 
United States for exhibition in the mu- 
seum of the war department. 


Find “Stolen” War Plans. The mys- 
terious disappearance of the navy’s 
war plans in 1917, which caused con- 
sternation in navy circles and which 
baffled the U. S. intelligence service 
for four years, has been explained. 
When it was seen that the entry of 
the United States into the war was 
inevitable a plan of operation was sub- 
mitted to Secretary of the Navy Daniels. 
Almost immediately it became known 
that the plans had disappeared, and 
the mental state of all naval officers 
who had had anything to do with them 
may be imagined. The country was 
then riding on the crest of a hysterical 
wave of spy fear and it was supposed 
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a German spy had got the “papers” 
and sent them to Germany. Now after 
four years of attempted tracing, the 
plans have been found in a neglected 
drawer of the desk of Josephus Daniels, 
untouched since they were given to 
him. 


Indian Tribal Rights Upheld. In a 
suit brought by the United States in 
behalf of two Indians who claimed 
property in the Senaca reservation left 
to them by will of another Indian but 
which had been divided by the Indian 
court according to Indian law, Judge 
Hazel decided in favor of the Indians. 
It was pointed out that federal courts 
have no jurisdiction to interfere in tri- 
bal matters of these Indians. The Ho- 
De-No-Suannee, the “People of the 
Long House,” as the tribes of the Iro- 
quois confederacy name _ themselves, 
are regarded as a separate nation from 
the United States in so far as their rights 
under the treaties signed by Washing- 
ton and other founders of the repub- 
lic are concerned. 





P. O. Wagons Weigh Babies. Post- 
master-General Hays in order to make 
still more human the “humanization” 
of the postal service, issued an order 
that permits mothers to weigh their 
babies daily, if desired, on the parcel- 
post wagon scales. Drivers of wagons 
are instructed to be courteous. 

“No Smoking” in National Forest. The 
secretary of agriculture has issued an 
order prohibiting smoking in the Olym- 
pic national forest’s cyclone-swept 
area except in certain improved places. 
This applies to 540,000 acres and is de- 
signed as a precaution against strating 
fires in this tinder-box. 


“Mystery Ships,” a Rum Fleet? Pro- 
hibition agents trace the pirate yarns 
and reports of mysterious ships seen 
lurking in the Atlantic to “blockade 
runners” which transfer liquor to ves- 
sels bearing clearance papers. Re- 
cently $20,000 worth of liquor was dis- 
covered on the New Jersey shore and 
traced to an alleged mystery ship off- 
coast. Airplanes may be used to hunt 
down the mysterious vessels, 


Dawes Orders Systematic Buying. By 
means of a central purchase bureau, 
Director of the Budget Dawes plans a 
complete co-ordination of all govern- 
ment purchases and sales, eliminating 
the former wasteful policy of compe- 
tition between the various departments 
in the open market. This uniform sys- 
tem is expected to save Uncle Sam mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 


Versailles Treaty Lost. Mystery sur- 
rounds the disappearance of the govern- 
ment’s certified copy of the treaty of 
Versailles. Lost, strayed or stolen, is 
the only explanation, for the White 
House and the state department are 
both in the dark as to where it is. When 
last seen this document was on former 
Secretary Tumulty’s desk, but he de- 
clares he afterward placed it carefully 
in President Wilson’s desk. Another 
copy can be obtained if desired and no- 
body seems to be much troubled about 
the missing treaty; it may have been 
appropriated by someone as a souvenir. 
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Guarantee 
You must be 
entirely sat- 
isfied or we 

will refund 
your 

money. 


Pay Postman 
Send no money. Just 
send your name, ad- 
dress and size Your 
Shoes will be sent by return 
Pay postman $2.85 and postage on arrival 
CIVILIAN ARMY & NAVY SHOE Co. 
Dept. 284 461 8th Ave., New York 


U.S. Officers’ Silk Poplin 


Olive Drab Shirts 
2 for $3.75 


Regular U. S. Officers’ Silk Poplin 
Olive Drab Shirts, 2 for $3.75. Only 
two to a customer. These cannot be 
duplicated at $3.00 a piece and are 
warranted to be fast color, two large 
pockets with buttons and flaps 


PAY THE POSTMAN 


Send no Money. Just your name, 
address and size. Your shirts will be 
sent by return mail. Pay postman $3.75 
and postage on arrival. Money hack 
if not satisfied. Sizes 14 to 18. 


U.S. Blanket Co., Dept. 247, 461 8th Ave., New York 
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Desk 210, Marden Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
BIG MON MADE SILVERING MIRRORS. 
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CAPTIVATING MARY CARSTAIRS 
(Continued from page 15) 





increasingly piqued, “‘to speak of these 
matters with authority—” 

“Rather let us say with certitude.” 

“Possibly you yourself have felt the iron- 
toothed bite of the machine?” 

ss bb oad 

“Why not?” 

The young man looked shocked; slowly 
his pale face took on a look of cynical 
amusement. “Yes, yes. Certainly. Who 
more so?” He appeared to hesitate a mo- 
ment, and then added with a laugh which 
held a curious tinge of defiance; “In fact, I 
myself have the honor of being the owner 
and editor of the Gazette—Coligny Smith, 
at your service—” 

“Coligny Smith!” echoed Varney amazed. 

The young man glanced up. “It was my 
father you have heard of. He died three 
years ago. However,’ he added, with an 
odd touch of pride, “the always said that I 
wrote the better articles.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Varney 
felt by turns astonished, disgusted, sorry, 
embarrassed. Then he burst out laughing. 

“Well you have a nerve to tell me this, 
Smith. In doing so, you seem to have 
brought our conversation to a logical con- 
clusion. I thank you for your kindly advice 
and piquant confession, and so, good even- 
ing.” 

Mr. Smith straightened on his pack- 
case and spoke with unexpected eagerness. 

“Oh—must you go? The night’s so young 
—why not—come up to the Ottoman and 
have something? Tll—I’d be glad to ex- 
plain—” 

“I fear I cannot yield to the editorial 
blandishments this evening.” 

“Well—lI merely—” 

“What?” 

“Oh, nothing. But remember—you’ll get 
into trouble if you stay.” 

Varney laughed. He went on toward his 
waiting gig feeling vaguely displeased with 
the results of his half-hour ashore, and de- 
ciding that for the future it would be best 
to give the town a wide berth. The pri- 
vacy of the yacht better suited his mission 
than Main street, Hunston. However, the 
end was not yet. He had not reached the 
landing before a thought came to him 
which stopped him in his tracks. 

Clearly he must see Peter, at once, before 
that impetuous enthusiast had had time to 
involve himself in anything, and tell him 
bluntly that he must leave the affairs of 
Hunston alone until their own delicate 
business had been safely disposed of. 

In such a matter as this is was not safe 
to take chances. Varney had a curious 
feeling that young Mr. Smith’s melodrama- 
tic warnings had been offered in a spirit 
of friendliness, rather than of hostility. 
Nevertheless, the eccentric young man had 
unmistakably threatened them. While Var- 
ney had been more interested by the man, 
personally, than by his whimsical menaces, 
the editor’s conversation could certainly 
not be called reassuring. Smith owned a 
corrupt newspaper; he was a clever man 
and, by his own confession, an unscrupu- 
lous one, bought body and soul by the 
local freebooters; and if he thought the 
headlong intruder Maginnis important 
enough to warrant it, there were presuma- 
bly no lengths to which he would not go 
to make the town uncomfortable for him, 
to the probable prejudice of their mission. 
Clearly, here was a risk which he, as Mr. 
Carstairs’s emissary, had no right to incur. 
The Cypriani was in no position to stand 
the fire of vindictive yellow journalism. 
Besides, there was the complicating matter 
of his own curious resemblance to some- 
body whom, it seemed, Hunston knew, and 
not too favorably. 

Considerably annoyed, Varney turned his 
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face back toward the town. To avoid more 
publicity, he turned off the main thorough- 
fare to a narrow street which paralleled it, 
and, walking rapidly, came in five minutes 
to the street where Peter amd the little 
candidate had left him. This street came 
as a surprise to him: Hunston’s best “resi- 
dence section” beyond doubt. It was really 
pretty, spaciously wide and flanked by 
handsome old trees. Houses rose at in- 
creasingly long intervals as one got away 
from the town; and they were for the 
most part charming-looking houses, set in 
large lawns and veiled from public scru- 
tiny by much fine foliage. 

Varney cast about for somebody who 
would give him his bearings, and had not 
far to look. 

Puffing stolidly on the butt of an alleged 
cigar, into which he had stuck a sharpened 
match as a visible means of support, a boy 
who was probably not so old as he looked 
sat upon the curbstone at the corner, and 
claimed the world for his cuspidor. He 
was an ill-favored runt of a boy, with a se- 
date manner and a face somewhat resem- 
bling a hickory-nut. 

Varney, approaching, asked him where 
Mr. Hare lived. Without turning around, 
or desisting an instant from the tending 
of his cigar (which, indeed, threatened a 
decease at any moment), the boy replied: 

“Acrost an’ down, one-half a block. Little 
yaller house wit’ green blinds and ornings. 


Yer couldn’t miss it. Yer party left dere . 


10 minutes ago, dough.” 

“What party?” asked Varney, puzzled. 

“Tall big party wit’ yaller hat, stranger 
here. Seen him beatin’ it out the strect 
for the road, him and Hare. Goin’ some, 
they was.” 

“How did you know I was looking for 
that party?” 

“Took a chanst,” said the boy. “Do I 
win?” 

His stoical gravity made Varney smile. 
“You do—a good cigar. That one of yours 
has one foot in the grave, hasn’t it?” 

“T’ank you, boss.” 

“By the way,” he added casually, struck 
by a thought, “Mrs. Carstairs must live on 
this street somewhere, doesn’t she? Which 
way ?” 

“Same way as yer party went. Last 
house on de street—Remsen street. Big 
white one, up on a hill like.” 

Varney hurried off on the trail of his 
elusive friend. He was puzzled in the last 
degree to know why Peter, having just en- 
tered Hare’s house, should have left it at 
once and gone racing off, with Hare, down 
this empty street toward the open coun- 
try. The one explanation that occurred to 
him was on the whole an unwelcome one. 
This was that he had made an opening to 
introduce the subject of Mary Carstairs, 
and the grateful candidate had volunteered 
his friendly offices—perhaps to show Peter 
the house, perhaps actually to take him up 
and present him. 

In the light of a depressed corner-lamp 
he glanced at his watch. Having supposed 
that it must be nearly nine o’clock, he was 
surprised to find that it was only a few 
minutes after eight. He had the handsome 
street to himself. The night had grown 
very dark, and the faint but continuous 
rumble of thunder was a warning to all 
pedestrians to seek shelter without delay. 
Varney’s stride was swift. Whatever Peter 
meant to do, he wanted to overtake him 
before he did it, and gently lead him to 
understand, here at the outset, that he was 
a subordinate in this expedition, expected 
to do nothing without orders from above. 

But he found himself at the end of the 
street, and saw the country road dimly 
winding on beyond, without having found 
a trace of Peter, or seen any other human 
being. Here, for all his hurry, he was 
checked for a moment by a sudden new in- 
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terest. Mindful of the boy’s succinct di- 
rections, he paused in the shadow of the 
wood, which here came to the sidewalk’s 
edge, and looked across the street for the 
residence of Mrs. Carstairs. 

Through the trees of a sloping lawn, his 
gaze fell at once upon a wide rambling 
white house, directly opposite, well back 
from the street and approached by a wind- 
ing white driveway. The house was well 
lighted; there was a porch-lamp lit; over 
the carriage-gate hung a large electric 
globe. Despite the darkness of the night, 
Varney had a first-rate view. The house 
was big; it was white; unquestionably it 
was up on a hill like. In fact there could 
be no doubt in the world that this was the 
house he had come from New York to find. 


The sight drew and interested him be- 
yond all expectation. Presently, by a cu- 
rious coincidence, something happened 
which increased his interest tenfold. His 
eye had run over the house, about the 
lawn, even up at the windows, taking in 
every detail. There was no sign of life 
anywhere. But now as he stood and 
watched, the swing front-door was unex- 
pectedly pushed open, and, like some feat 
in mental telepathy, a girl stepped out on 
the piazza. 

Involuntarily Varney shrank back into 
the shadows, assuming by instinct the best 
conspirators’ style, and glued his eyes 
upon the impelling sight. Not that the 
girl herself was peculiarly fascinating to 
the eye. The porch-light revealed her per- 
fectly: a small, dark, nondescript child, not 
above 13 years old, rather badly dressed 
and, to say truth, not attractive-looking in 
any way. But to Varney, at the moment, 
she was the most irresistibly interesting 
figure in the six continents. 

She came to the top of the step and 
stood there, peering out into the darkness 
as though looking for someone. Varney, 
from his dark retreat, stared back at her. 
There they stood unexpectedly face to face, 
the kidnaper and his quarry. A sudden 
wild impulse seized the young man to act 
immediately: to make a dash from his 
cover, bind the girl’s mouth with his hand- 
kerchief, toss her over his shoulder, and 
fly with her to the yacht. That was the 
way these things ought to be done, not by 
the tedious and furtive methods of chi- 
canery. But, since this man-like method 
was forbidden him, why should he not at 
least cross ‘boldly and go in—a lost way- 
farer inquiring for directions—anything to 
start up the vitally necessary acquaintance? 
Would he ever have a better chance? 


The thought had hardly come to him 
before the child herself killed it. She 
turned as suddenly as she had come and 
disappeared into the house. That broke 
the spell; and Varney, interested by the 
discovery that his: heart was beating above 
normal, slipped unseen from his lurking- 
place, and resumed his interrupted prog- 
ress after Peter and Hare. 

Beyond the Carstairs’s fence of hedge, 
the houses stopped with the sidewalk. The 
highway, having no longer anything to 
keep up appearances for, dwindled into an 
ordinary country road, meandering through 
an ordinary country wood. What could 
have carried Peter out here it was impos- 
sible to conceive; but clearly something 
had, and Varney raced on, hoping at every 
moment to descry his great form looming 
up ahead of him out of the blackness. 

What luck—what beautiful luck—to have 
found her in his very first hour in Hun- 
ston! It was half his work done in the 
wink of an eye. Tomorrow morning, the 
first thing, he would return to this quiet 
street, watch at his ease from his hiding- 
place, make friends with her. By this 
time tomorrow night, in all human proba 
bility, he would be back in New York, his 
errand safely accomplished. That done, 
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Peter could play politics to his heart’s con- 
tent. Meantime, it was more desirable 
than ever to tell him of these unexpected 
developments and deter him from taking 
steps which might complicate matters. . . 

A loud thunderclap crashed across the 
train of his thought. Another and a worse 
one crowded close upon it. He glanced up 
through the trees into the inky cavern of 
the skies, and a single large drop of water 
spattered upon his upturned forehead. 

“Hang it!” he thought disgustedly. “Here 
comes the rain.” 

It came as though at his word, and with 
unbelievable suddenness. Thunder rolled; 
the breeze stiffened into a gale. Another 
drop fell upon his hat, and then another, 
and another. The young man came to an 
unwilling halt. 

But he immediately saw that further pur- 
suit was, for the moment at least, out of 
the question. The storm broke with a 
violence strangely at variance with the 
calm of the earlier evening. The heavens 
opened and the floods descended. Shelter 
was to be found at once, if at all, but as 
he hesitated, he remembered suddenly 
that he had not passed a house in five 
minutes. In the same moment his eye 
fell upon a little cottage just ahead of 
him, unlighted and barely perceptible in 
the thick darkness, standing off the road 
not a hundred feet away. He made for it 
through the driving rain and wind, stepped 
upon the narrow porch, discovered imme- 
diately that it gave him no protection at 
all, and knocked loudly upon the shut door. 
He got no answer. Trying it with a wet 
hand he perceived that it was unlocked; 
and without more ado, he opened it and 
stepped inside. 

It was evidently, as he had surmised, an 
empty house. The hall was dark and very 
quiet. He leaned against the closed front 
door and dipped into his pockets for a 
match. Behind him the rain fell in tor- 
rents, and the turbulent wind dashed after 
it and hurled it against the streaming 
windows. It had turned in half an hour 
from a peaceful evening to a wild night, a 
night when all men of good sense and good 
fortune should be sitting secure.and snug 
by their own firesides. And where, oh 
where, was Peter? 

Speculating gloomily on this and still 
exploring his pockets for a match, he 
heard a noise not far away in the dark, 
and knew suddenly that he was not alone. 
The next moment a voice floated to him 
out of the blackness near at hand, clear, 
but a little irresolute, faintly frightened. 


“Didn’t someone come in? Who is 
there?” 

It was a woman’s voice and a wholly 
charming one. There could hardly have 
been its match in Hunston. 

“What a very interesting town!” the 
young man thought. “People to talk to 
every way you turn.” 

Varney called reassuringly into the 
gloom: “I sincerely beg your pardon for 
bursting in like that. I—had no idea 
there was anyone here.” 

There was a second’s pause. “N—no,” 
said the pretty voice, hesitatingly. “You 
—you couldn’t—of course.” 

“But please tell me at once,” he said, 
puzzled by this—“have I taken the unfor- 
givable liberty of breaking into your 
house?” ; 

“My house?” And he caught something 
like bewildered relief in her voice. “Why 

I—was thinking that I had broken into 
yours.” 

Varney laughed, his back against the 
door, “If it were, Pm sure I should be 
able to offer you a light at the least. If it 
were yours, now that I stop to think~ 
well, perhaps it would be a little eccentric 
for you to be sitting there in your parlor 
in the inky dark.” 
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To this there came no reply. “I suppose 
you, like me,” he continued courteously, 
“are an unlucky wayfarer who had to 
choose hastily between trespassing and be- 
ing drowned.” 

“¥en” 

Inevitably he found himself wondering 
what this lady who shared his stolen ref- 
uge could be like. That she was a lady her 
voice left no doubt. His eye strained off 
into the Ethiopian blackness, but could 
make neither heads nor tails of it. 


“Voices always go by contraries,” he 
thought. “She’s 52 and wears glasses.” 
Aloud he said: “But please tell me quite 
frankly—am I intruding?” 

“Not at all,” said the lady, only that and 
nothing more. 

“Perhaps then you won’t object if I find 
a seat? Leaning against a door is so dull, 
don’t you think?” 

He groped forward, hands outstretched 
before him, stumbled against the stairway 
which he sought, and sat down uncomfort- 
ably on the next-to-the-bottom step. Then 
suddenly the oddness of his situation rush- 
ed over him, and, vexed though he was 
with the chain of needless circumstances 
which had brought him into it, he with 
difficulty repressed a laugh. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


BILLY’S HEROISM 
When Billy asked for Mary’s hand, 
Said pa, “Take her, my son. 
My trouble’s o’er; I’m feeling grand; 
But yours have just begun.” 
—Country Gentleman. 
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An Amusing Story of a Town-Loafer Who 
Almost Got Caught in a Love-Trap. 
By EMMET F. HARTE 
Copyright, F. A. Mugsey Co. 

Being a barterer by nature, Addison Tut- 
hill was moved one day to disinter his an- 
cient high wheel from the barn loft, where 
it had lain for more than two decades, and 
trade it for a double-barreled shotgun. 

Sometimes a chain of events, like an ava- 
lanche or a prairie fire, needs only to be 


started to make rapid progress. Within a 


week, Ad had exchanged the shotgun for 
an automatic pistol and a casting-rod. He 
readily traded the automatic for a set of 
Bulwer Lytton’s novels, a 60-pound pig 
and a croquet outfit. He then sold the pig 
for 37 in real money. 

The reader is asked to remember that 
these things occurred in a small town where 
trifles light as air are apt to loom large by 
reason of shortened perspectives. Within a 
few days Ad unloaded his croquet set on an 
even dicker by which he acquired two ra- 
zors and an unabridged dictionary bound 
in library sheep. He next bartered the fly- 
rod and the two razors for a pair of Indian 
game chickens, a B-flat cornet, and %2 in 
cash. Let it be noted that he at once in- 
vested the $2 in an electric lantern, a con- 
trivance which he had fancied for some 
time. 

At last Ad was in a position to swap Doc 
Killam out of the thing he had in mind 
from the first—a decrepit but serviceable 
typewriting-machine. By dint of due bar- 
gaining and squabbling between the two, a 
deal was presently consummated. Ad be- 
came the owner of the typewriter, while 
Doc became seized of a set of Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s novels, an unabridged dictionary, a 
cornet, and a pair of game chickens. For a 
while it seemed inevitable that Ad would 
have to part company with his flash-light 
lantern, but in the end he saved it from 
Doc’s clutches; also the $7 received for the 
pig, which he had already spent for a pair 
of shoes. 

Having obtained the typewriter, Ad tem- 
porarily retired from the field of barter and 
trade. He spent long hours of practice at 
the keyboard in intense mental and digital 
concentration, In time he became tolerably 
proficient at the operation of the machine, 
in an erratic, hit-or-miss, one-fingered fash- 
ion. Whereupon he looked about him for 
new worlds to conquer. 

Ad did not get much mail. It was a rare 
event when he even received an excerpt 
from the Congressional Record—something 
which most people concede to be the near- 
est thing to no mail at all that a person is 
likely to receive. Notwithstanding this, Ad 
would wait until all the letters and papers 
were distributed in their proper places by 
Postmaster Hinton and his daughter Gla- 
dys. After which he would stand in line to 
inquire at the general delivery window for 
—well, for any mail that might have come 
for him, of course. Why not? A lot of 
others who came regularly twice a day 
never got any mail, either. 

One day, while spending an otherwise un- 
occupied hour before the afternoon mail 
was due by reading the stray magazines 
and newspapers in Gus Wiggins’s one-chair 
barber shop, Ad ran across an advertise- 
ment extolling the peerless merits of a spe- 
cial brand of carbon paper for typewriters. 
He wrote a letter on his machine, asking 
for a sample, and in a few days received a 
personal note acknowledging the pleasure 
his inquiry had given the firm. In a sec- 
ond envelope came a booklet of testimo- 
nials and price schedules, and in a third 
packet were samples of the carbon paper. 

An idea was born in Ad’s brain at that 
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instant. If mail was so easy to get, why 
should he continue to make a bootless pil- 
grimage to the post-office twice a day? At 
the trifling outlay of a two-cent stamp, or 
even a one-cent postal card, he could re- 
ceive catalogs, prospectuses, booklets, fold- 
ers, lists, pamphlets, tracts, and literature 
of infinite variety. A little search through 
the magazine advertisements thrilled him 
with the endless possibilities presented. 

Engrossed with the idea, he actually en- 
gaged himself in gainful industry as an as- 
sistant carpenter for a few days. When he 
had earned a few dollars, he lost interest in 
work, laid in a supply of stamps and sta- 
tionery, and began his campaign. 

In a little while Ad enjoyed a new celeb- 
rity. People stared at him when he stalked 
grandly up to the general delivery window 
and carried away a heaping armful of mail. 
Postmaster Gilbert Hinton was mildly im- 
pressed. 

“You ought to rent a call box, Ad,” he 
said one day, as he pushed a bulky roll of 
letters and packets through the wicket. 
“I’ve got several good ones vacant. They’re 
only a dollar a year—two bits every three 
months.” 

Two schoolgirls who were immediately 
behind Ad giggled for no obvious reason. 





The thing that struck Ad most forcibly was 
her air of calm assurance. 


They were at the age when to giggle at 
nothing was their mission in life. Ad Tut- 
hill was unmarried at the age of forty—a 
fact partly his own fault, but not wholly so; 
and Postmaster Hinton had married one of 
the few girls Ad had ever really loved. He 
felt a tingle of warmth under his collar. 

“4 common call box don’t interest me,” 
he said haughtily. “I might favor a box 
with a private key to it, so’s I could get my 
important letters without having to stick 
around waiting on your slow motions, 
though.” 

“A lock box, hey?” Hinton grinned. “Well 
now, here’s one empty—a big roomy one, 
easy to reach. Dollar fifty a year—38 cents 
one quarter and 37 cents the next. Lock 
box No. 19—” 

“Ill take it,” said Ad shortly, ringing a 
half-dollar on the lip of the window. 
“Gimme the change in postal cards.” 

After that he was careful to include the 
words “Lock Box 19” as an essential detail 
of his post-offiice address when answering 
an advertisement. 

Ad did not intentionally slight any line 
of business or manufacturing. He was un- 
prejudiced and omnivorous in writing to 
the purveyors of all manner of products. 
Automobiles and motor-truck manufactur- 
ers afforded him a fruitful field. Then 
there were distributors .of accessories— 
chain, tires, spark-plugs, batteries, lubri- 
cants, and what not. Ad did not own a car 
and had not the remotest prospect of own- 
ing one, but the industry was prolific of 
endless mail matter. He even received 
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samples of various fabrics for covering 
automobile tops and seat cushions. 

Electrical appliances were another of his 
hobbies, although there was no power ser- 
vice in the village. Firms selling ready-cut 
houses were another source of catalog sup- 
ply. Then there were concerns offering 
newfangled plumbing, tiles, various roof- 
ings, paints, varnishes, floors, wall-boards, 
shingles, and even hinges and heating- 
plants. Of articles of utility and luxury 
there were many—tools,, leather belting, 
computing-scales, adding-machines, alumin- 
um ware, safety razors, shaving creams, 
hosiery, player pianos, mattresses, kitchen 
cabinets, windowshades. 

Some fire-engine manufacturers became 
insistently importunate following Ad’s re- 
quest for information concerning the lat- 
est wrinkles in fire-fighting apparatus. 
They sent him a mass of facts and statis- 
tics, together with a formidable question- 
aire to be filled out and returned at once. 
There was a time when Ad wondered if he 
was going to squeeze through without ac- 
cepting a fire-engine on 30 days trial. 

In many cases those who sent him print 
ed matter wrote him personal letters. A 
goodly number sent follow-up letters at in- 
tervals for some time. Such as these were 
as manna from the sky to Ad. Mail was his 
only objective. 

A greedy reader of novels of the romantic 
and imaginative type, Ad Tuthill had de- 
veloped his own imaginative powers to a 
notable degree. He discovered a glamor of 
romantic mystery in many things that oth- 
ers considered commonplace and _ prosaic 
This glamor sometimes bedazzled and 
blurred his canny sense of humor, for Ad 
undoubtedly possessed a sense of some- 
thing that enabled him to distinguish be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous on 
certain occasions. 

It was a combination of both faculties 
that made him enter into a lengthy corre- 
spondence with the Closky-Larkins Manu 
facturing Co., of Kansas City, Kans., makers 
of milling-machinery and supplies. He 
went so far as to represent himself, in his 
letters, as being the secretary of a large 
company having almost limitless resources 
and purposing soon to build and equip a 
big flour-mill, modern in all details, at 
Garrettsburg. At Ad’s suggestion, the mill 
wrights actually submitted cost estimate 
for a plant such as he hinted at. 

Before an order was placed for the ma- 
chinery, however, Ad’s enthusiasm cooled. 
He opened negotiations with an enterpris- 
ing firm which was engaged in placing can- 
dy-making machines, and then he veered 
off on a new and fascinating tack. While 
scanning the classified ads in a city daily to 
which Gus Wiggins had recently subscribed, 
a four-line personal came under Ad’s eye. 
It read: 

“Young woman ‘of culture and pleasant 
disposition would like to correspond with 
gentleman of moral character and comfort- 
able means, with view to mutual acquaint- 
ance and marriage if agreeable to both 
later on. Address Miss Kitty Bird, Genera! 
Delivery, Kansas City, Mo.” 

Ad Hastened home and spent the rest of 
the day inditing on the typewriter a lette: 
calculated to charm any woman, young or 
old, in whose bosom there survived the 
starved germs of true romance. He got the 
missive properly typed in its final Uraft in 
time to bear it to the depot and post it in 
the mail-car of the late train. 

*. * * 7. 

There is a saw which runs to the effect 
that no foolishness can. quite compare with 
that of one who has grown old in folly. 
Now Ad Tuthill wasn’t quite superannuated, 
as years are reckoned, though he could not 
have been termed a spring chicken. For all 
that, he proceeded to do that which easily 
might have made him eligible for a visit 
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from the fool-killer. It was bad enough to 
write ardently worded love-letters to some- 
one he’d never seen; letters that, once he’d 
warmed up to the lilt and swing of ’em, 
outclassed the amorous ebullitions of the 
Passionate Pilgrim himself. Nor did he 
stop there, 

One thing he did would seem to indicate 
that he retained some remnants of discre- 
tion. He preserved a species of anonymity 
that might have baffled a township consta- 
ble for a bad quarter of an hour, possibly. 
He signed his letters with his initials only. 
After several weeks of florid, not to say 
torrid, creative writing, he still subscribed 
himself “A. T., Lock Box 19.” 

On her part, Miss Kitty Bird, if that was 
her name, was not wholly cold and unre- 
sponsive. Far from it. Miss Kitty gave 
him gush for gush and languishment for 
languishment. Her choice of stationery 
was insinuating; note-paper and envelopes 
were a delicate rose pink; but the tone of 
her writing grew more and more ruddy. 

Hot fires burn out quickest. Ad’s ardor 
was no longer spontaneous; he had to em- 
ploy a forced draft to keep it glowing. And 
then the blow fell. 

He received the usual rose-tinted letter in 
the Tuesday morning mail. He opened it 
perfunctorily. He read it as he leaned his 
languid length against the post-office wall. 
He stirred, straightened, and read the let- 
ter again. 

“Lovey Love: 

I am planning the duckiest surprise for 
you what ever, ever happened. I went and 
looked up Garrettsburg on a big map, and 
telephoned ‘the information man at the 
Union station, and found out all about how 
the trains run and everything. ’Tain’t so 
awful, awful far to where my big lovey 
love man lives, and my vacation begins 
next Thursday. I have a whole two weeks 
to do just as I please. I’ll not tell you any 
more—not a single other word, not if you 
beg and beg and beg; but I just bet you’ll 
be the suprisedest lovey love when you find 
out about something that’s going to happen 
right soon after next Thursday.” 

Ad mopped the cold sweat from his brow 
and stumbled out into the open air. He 
brushed elbows with Doc Killam, but his 
eyes, fixed in a vacant stare, saw not his 
friend. The latter clapped him playfully 
on the back with a blow that made Ad’s 
teeth rattle. 

“Wake up!” growled Doc jovially. “Let’s 
go fishing.” 

“Don’t bother me,” snarled Ad. “I can’t 
go. I’m terrible busy. I gotto go see 
Arthur Timmons at the bank—” 

“Financially embarrassed? I might let 
you have 50 or 60 cents on approved 
security, if *twould help you out any. 
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Ad was already half-way across the street, 
and he did not stop to accept or reject the 
other’s gracious offer. It was a very grave, 
not to say lugubrious, countenance that he 
presented to the bland gaze of Arthur Tim- 
mons, cashier of the Farmer’s and Trader’s 
bank of Garrettsburg, a minute or so later. 


Arthur was 24, and looked 20. He was 
a good-looking young man, dark-haired, 
gray-eyed, and firm-chinned. So far, no 
one of the marriageable young misses of 
the village could claim him. He was happy- 
go-lucky and a great social favorite, but 
he could see as far through a stone wall as 
most people. He and Ad Tuthill were ex- 
cellent friends. 

“Howdy, Ad?” he said by way of greet- 
ing, as that gentleman aproached. 

“Howdy, Art? Have you got a half-hour 
to spare? There’s a—er—something press- 
ing I'd like to talk over with you.” 

Ad’s voice betrayed the fact that he was 
laboring under some excitement. 

“Sure thing! Come round behind here 
where we can sit down. What’s on your 
mind?” 

“A right smart, Art,” said Addison. “I'll 
begin at the commencement of the matter. 
I don’t need to ask you to keep mum about 
it, because by the time I get through you’ll 
understand why you won’t be likely to blab 
it around town. The truth is I’ve got tan- 
gled up with a woman.” 

Young Timmons preserved his gravity, 
making no comment while he waited for 
further details. 

“She lives in Kansas City,” Ad con- 
tinued. “The thing began about two months 
ago. I—I saw an advertisement in the 
newspaper saying she wanted to corre- 
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pond with somebody. I wrote to her, and 
we've been writing to one another since. 
I had a good deal of fun out of it at first. 
I spread myself on my letters. You know— 
I just sort of let myself go, not dreaming 
she’d take it serious; but it seems I got 
into deep water before I noticed. I reck- 
on I did make love to her pretty fierce, 
but I meant it in fun. I told her I had 
more money than some folks has hay, and 
a heap more of such josh, and I guess I 
turned her head. Well, anyway, for quite 
a while she’s been writing like she figures 
we are going to be married, for all I’ve 
never told her my name in full. I’ve just 
signed my initials to my letters. I made 
one bad mistake—about two weeks ago I 
sent her a photograph. She said she’d send 
me hers if I’'d send mine first. And today 
I get a letter from her, which from what I 
can gather means that she’s coming here. 
She’s coming soon—this week. That’s the 
dickens of it. Here’s her letter; read it.” 

He passed the pink missive into his 
friend’s hand. Timmons read it through. 
Then he sat soberly regarding Ad for a 
micute, and gave way to merriment that 
could no longer be dissembled. 


“That’s the best ever!” he gasped be- 
tween spasms. “Old Ad Tuthill caught on 
a pin-hook baited with a matrimonial ad- 
vertisement! Oh, that’s rich! It serves 
you right for trifling with a trusting girl’s 
affections. Itl be the biggest sensation 
in Garrettsburg since Jim Speese was 
caught in a bear-trap when he was stealing 
corn out of Doc Killam’s crib. I hope she’s 
one of these fat, sentimental girls that’ll 
want to bill and coo with you before every- 
body !” 

“Don’t get too hopeful, Art,” Ad growled 
grimly. “Keep your feet on the ground 
for a minute or so longer. I remarked a 
while ago that I sent Miss Kitty Bird a 
photograph—” 

“Yes, I heard you say so. That’ll make 
it easy for her to recognize you when she 
sees you in the crowd down at the depot. 
You sure was easy pickings!” 

“No, she won’t recognize me from the 
picture I sent her, Art,” said Ad quietly. 
“It was your picture I sent her. I ain’t got 
any good pictures of myself. In fact, I 
don’t take a good picture; they say a hand- 
some person never, does. I was looking 
through mother’s album one night, and 
I ran across the one of you that was taken 
a couple of years ago. I sent it to Kitty, 
with the initials ‘A. T.” wrote on the back. 
And if you'll stop to think, you'll see that 
‘A. T’” stands for Arthur Timmons as well 
as for Addison Tuthill.” 


“Wha-at?” The expression on Timmons’s 
face changed in a series of quick transi- 
tions from genial enjoyment to blank as- 
tonishment, to obvious annoyance, and 
finally to hot resentment. “You sent her 
my picture? What in the name of the 77 
deaf and dumb devils of mischief did you 
do that for? Why—why— it’s liable to 
compromise me. She'll probably come in 
here, and I’ll have a heck of a time trying 
io make her understand I had nothing to 
do with it. The town will get the story all 
garbled up, of course, and I won’t hear the 
last of it for the next 10 years!” 


“That’s about the way I have it sized up,” 
said Ad sadly. 

“Well, what the dickens are you going 
to do about it? It’s up to you to switch 
her off of me!” 

“What I’m afraid of, Art,” said Ad in a 
tragic tone, “is that she hasn’t fallen in 
love with me. She’s set her heart on the 
original of that picture. If she ever lays 
eyes on you, she won’t take no for an an- 
swer. You’re a lot handsomer than you 
were two years ago. We’ve got to fix it so 
she don’t see you, that’s all.” 

“A nice thing you’ve got me in for! 
How’ll you keep her from hunting me up? 
The first person she shows my picture to 
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will tell her who it is, and probably take 
special pains to lead her here and stick 
around to see what she wants. Oh, you’re 
a bird, you are!” 

“No, Kitty’s the bird in this case. What 
I’d suggest, Art, is that you beat it for a 
week or so. The thing for you to do is to 
hide out until the coast is clear. I'll get 
the photograph back some way, if I have to 
choke her loose from it; and I'll think up 
some scheme to get rid of her.” 

“Hide out! How can I hide out? I can’t 
leave the bank.” 

“Then you'll have to disguise yourself— 
let your whiskers grow, or wear goggles, or 
something.” 

That only added fuel to the already 
mounting flames of controversy. The ar- 
gument continued until noon, and through- 
out most of the afternoon and evening, 
with the exception of brief respites when 
Ad took a stroll to collect his thoughts. 


In the end, his original counsel prevailed. 
It was arranged that Timmons should make 
himself scarce in Garrettsburg, from and 
after Thursday morning; and to preclude 
any possible miscarriage of their plans it 
was further decided that he would let his 
beard grow and wear blue goggles. It was 
given out that he had gone on a business 
trip East. Not even the bank officials were 
informed to the contrary. 


Only Arthur and Ad Tuthill knew that 
the young cashier had really gone to so- 
journ in a deserted shanty on the island in 
the center of Big Lake. Ad loaned the tem- 
porary fugitive his cherished flash-light 
lantern, and promised to keep in touch 
with him. 

When the train from Kansas City ar- 
rived on Thursday morning, Ad was on 


hand. No-one whom he could even fanci- 
fully suspect of being the man-hunting 


Miss Bird got off the cars. 

The reaction from high pitch left him 
weak and faint. He rowed to the Big Lake 
island in the evening and reported. Tim- 
mons was for going home. 

“Wait one more day,” Ad advised. 
got a hunch she'll come tomorrow.” 


And even as he predicted, a strange young 
woman did descend from the Friday morn- 
ing train. She was of medium size, neat- 
ly dressed in a trim blue suit, and she car- 
ried a large leather suit-case. She was 
not dashingly pretty, and at the same time 
she was not unattractive. 

The thing that struck Ad most forcibly, 
as he eyed her narrowly from behind a 
pile of empty egg-cases, was her air of 
calm assurance. She looked like a per- 
son who would adhere to a decision; she 
looked as he defined it in his thoughts, like 
a “go-getter.” 
hostility rose hotly in his soul. His spine 
prickled. 

The girl—apparently she was in the 
neighborhood of 22—glanced about her. in 
a brisk, businesslike way, stared down one 
or two gawking loiterers on the platform, 
and entered the Hickman hack for up-town. 
Ad unlimbered his long legs and set off 
hy a short cut which enabled him to reach 
a point of vantage in time to observe the 
suspect’s destination. 

She left the hack at the hotel. Bill Hick- 
man carried her luggage into the hotel 
office, clumping heavily in the wake of her 
French heels. Ad lounged across the street, 
and caught a glimpse through an open 
window of the stranger in the act of in- 
scribing her name in the pasteboard-back- 
ed account book which took the place of a 
guest-register. 

A little while afterward, the girl hav- 
ing gone to her room, he read the name she 
had written down. In a neat hand which, 
he decided, bore a sufficient resemblance 
to the chirography of Miss Kitty Bird, she 
had written: 

“Katherine Wrenn, Kansas City, Kans.” 

Ad tiptoed out. He was convinced that 
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“I’ve 


He groaned inwardly, but” 


this was no silly girl with whom he had te 
deal. She was playing a deep game. 

But he was clever, too. Katherine Wrenn 
might fool most people, but he saw through 
it instanter. Katherine Wrenn was too 
clearly Kitty Bird, for all of its cryptogram- 
matic guise. He smiled as he thought how 
easily he had penetrated her ruse. 

She would probably make no move be- 
fore noon. An idea struck him. He went 
to the post-office and guardedly called Hin- 
ton to one side. 


“If anybody should ask you who rents 
lock box No. 19,” he impressed upon that 
official, “remember you’re not permitted by 
the government to give out any information 
whatsoever. It’s a heavy fine, or a prison 
sentence—maybe both—for such a thing.” 


“Of course I wou.dn’t do it,” Hinton re- 
turned humbly. “I know my _ business— 
don’t worry. If it’s a fair question, though, 
what’s on foot, Addison?” 

“I'll tell you later,” replied Ad, and de- 
parted. 

He was so intent upon maintaining an air 
of dignity clothed in mystery that he for- 
got to get his mail. It was destined to be 
several days before he revived his interest 
in so dull a subject as mail. 


Promptly at noon the young woman at 
the hotel took her place at the one long 
table in the dining-room. The meal com- 
monly called dinner was served. The wait- 
ress, a sharp-featured girl in checked ging- 
ham, brought in the heaped platters and 
bowls. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the guest. “Fried chick- 
en and creamed potatoes—how nice! Are 
you the proprietor’s daughter?” 


“No,” the girl smiled in friendly fashion. 
“I'm no relation. I just work here. Would 
you like a glass of milk?” 

“If you please. Won’t you tell me your 
name? I may be here several days.” 

“Sure! My name’s Jennie Rader.” 


“And I am Miss Wrenn,” she laughed 
softly. “You are Jennie and I am Wren; 
that makes Jennie Wren, doesn’t it? Lis- 
ten, I'd like to ask you something.” She 
lowered her voice. “Who is that man who’s 
peeking in the window? Don’t look just 
now, but he seems to be very much inter- 
ested in me, for some reason.” 


“T guess I won’t need to look,” replied the 
waitress, sniffing. “It’s a long, hungry- 
looking man with pale blue eyes and a 
face like a possum, and his straw hat gone 
to seed, isn’t it?” 

“I never saw a possum,” laughed Miss 
Wrenn, “but that sounds like the way he 
looks.” 

“Sure! It’s Ad Tuthill. Everybody around 
here knows him. He’s the nosiest white 
man that ever lived anywhere. If you ever 
saw a born snooper, he’s one.” 

Katherine Wrenn gave an imperceptible 

start. “Ad Tuthill!” she repeated. “But 
isn’t he considered wealthy and—rather 
important? In a business way, that is.” 
_ “Oh, Heavens—Ad Tuthill! Why, he’s 
one of the town loafers. He lives with his 
mother; she’s a widow woman, getting 
along in years, and owns a house and a 
little patch of ground. They say Ad’s good 
and kind to her and all that, but he’s got a 
settled distaste for regular work. You 
needn’t be worried about him bothering 
you. He’s just curious about any strange: 
that comes to Garrettsburg, that’s all.” 


After dinner, the young woman spent the 
time mysteriously sequestered in her room 
until two «clock, when she issued forth 
and went directly to the Farmer’s and Trad- 
er’s bank. Addison Tuthill emerged from 
the shadowed lee of a building a short dis- 
tance down the street, where he had been 
enjoying a quiet hour of sitting ona pine 
box and Whittling, and strolled with seem- 
ing carelessness past the bank. The mys- 
terious stranger was talking in a spright- 
ly and animated fashion to Major Timmons, 
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who was the president of the bank and Ar- 
thur’s father. 

Very soon she came out of the bank and 
struck off with a swinging stride toward 
the outer confines of the village. Ad, doubt- 
less decrying the natural law which denied 
him the boon of being present in the flesh 
at two, or even three, different places at 
one and the same time, hesitated. He 
would have liked to shadow the erstwhile 
pedestrian, and simultaneously to interview 
Jennie Rader and Major Timmons anent 
certain perplexing matters. He decided at 
length to seek an audience with Jennie Ra- 
der. 

On Saturday morning Addison Tuthill 
was early astir. He meant to make it a 
day of action and, if possible, of ends at- 
tained. In conference with his confrere and 
fellow victim, young Timmons, on the dark 
shore of the lake under cover of the pre- 
ceding night, Ad professed that he held the 
situation in the hollow of his hand. 

“I’m a match for any little old adventur- 
ess of her sort, you bet!” he boasted. “You 
keep perfectly calm and happy, Art. Tl 
have her hiking for the train, and mighty 
glad to go, too, before she’s many days 
older. Fox is my middle name!” 

Kitty Bird, or Katherine Wrenn, as might 
be, seemed to be a person of active and 
virile temperament. She was outdoors and 
had gone off on a long walk some time be- 
fore Ad arrived at his post of espionage. 
foward the middle of the forenoon, he 
found opportunity to quiz the girl Jennie. 

“But I tell you, Ad Tuthill,” she declar- 
ed, “I’ve looked all through her suitcase 
and everywhere in her room. I even look- 
ed in the bed and under the carpet; and 
there ain’t no photo that’s supposed to 
look like Arthur Timmons, or anybody? else, 
imong her things. If she’s got a picture 

ike that, she’s got it with her.” 

“Im!” muttered Ad. “Well, don’t breathe 
i. word about this to a single soul. TPH pay 
you the dollar I promised to, anyway, as 
oon as the thing’s settled. A lot hinges 
on our getting that picture. I can’t ex- 
plain everything now. Others are involved, 
vou see. Where is she right at present?” 

“Why, she went out walking soon after 
breakfast—I don’t know just where.” 

“Ha!” said Ad. “She did? Um!” 

Miss Wrenn, or Bird, returned a little 
before dinner-time. She had a warm glow 
of color in her cheeks and a brighter spar- 
‘le in her eyes. She made as if to enter 

he hotel, then continued along the street 
n the direction of the railroad-station. Ad 
trailed cireumspectly behind. 

He fresently saw her write a telegram, 
pass it to Dade Nichols, assistant operator 
ind station-agent, and depart. Shortly 
thereafter Ad wandered into the privacy of 
the ticket-office and perched himself on a 
orner of the telegraph-desk. Dade was in 
the act of sending the telegram. Ad 
leaned over and sought to read the message 
written on the slip. 

“Skylark, Kansas Cfty—” was as far as 
ie got when Nichols snatched the slip 
\way. 

“Say, who do you think you are, read- 
ing private messages that way?” he roared. 
‘Get out of here before I clean up with 
you, you long-legged rough-neck !” 

“Ha, ha!” cackled Ad, unabashed. “Id 
have had it read in another couple of sec- 
onds, all right. You wouldn’t tell me the 
sist of that telegram, now, as a friend, on 
the quiet, would you? Seems as if that 
girl’s business here is a little bit myste- 
rious. There’s some that’d like to know 
what she’s up to.” 

“Yeh, I don’t doubt but what you'd like 
to know all about her; but you won’t find 
out nothing here, old scout. Why don’t 
you ask her to tell you?” 

“Maybe I will,” Ad grinned, and went 
out. 

Nothing happened that afternoon. The 
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How Nuxated [ron 


Helped 


Put Me In Such Superb Condition As To Enable 


Me To Whip Carpentier 


JACK DEMPSEY 
“Tiger of the Ring” 


Tells a Secret Of His Training 
--Advises People Who Are In 
a Weakened, Rundown Con- 
dition To Use Nuxated Iron To 
Increase Their STRENGTH, 
VIGOR and VITALITY 


Today, recognized as the 
physical superior of any 
living man, the superman 
of the age, Jack Dempsey, 
heavyweight champion of 
the world, explains below 
the part Nuxated Iron played 
in helping to prepare him for the 
two supreme tests of his career. 

First he used Nuxated Iron as a 
part of his training to increase his 
strength and endurance in his de- 
cisive smashing victory over the 
mighty Willard who had never 
before been knocked from his 
feet. In this battle Dempsey 
displayed a dynamic overwhelm- 
ing strength and power never 
before known in the history of 
the ring; and now again in 
his phenomenal victory over 
Carpentier he displayed that 
same indomitable force and 
nerve never before seen in 
any human being. The fact 
that Dempsey took Nux- 
ated Lron as part of his 
training for both Wil- 
Jard and Carpentier is 
convineing evidence of 
the importance he at- 
taches to keeping his 
blood rich in strength- 
giving iron, and the high 
regard in which he holds 
Nuxated Iron as a mas- 
ter strength and blood 
builder. 
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Important Statement of 
Jack Kearns, Manager 
For Dempsey 
F “Knowing the benefits that Demp- 
sey had derived from the use of 
in training for 
his contest with Willard, 1 
strongly insisted that he must again 
use this product as part of his reg- 
ular training for his battle with 
Carpentier, and from the results 
which Dempsey has obtained from 
the use of this preduct in both his phenome. 
nal victories over Willard and Carpentier, # 
Strongly advise people who are ina weakened, 
rundewn condition to try this wonderful 

Strength and bleed builder.”’ 


And Win 
The World’s 
Championship 


taken as Nuxated Iron again 
came to the front at the time I 
most needed it, and | am sure 
that it played an important part 
= in getting me into such fine 
4 physical condition as to enable 
4 me to win so quickly and easily 
+. In my battle with Carpentier.” 
It should occur to every 
thinking person that if a man 
as physically fit as Dempsey 
should consider it advisa- 
ble to take Nuxated Iron in 
training for his battles 
with Willard and Carpen- 
tier, how much more im- 
portant it is for the aver- 
age man or woman to see 
that there is no lack of 
iron in the blood or nerve 
force in the nerves. 
Thousands of men and 
women are weak, run- 
down and old _ before 
their time, their nerve 
force shattered and their 
health wrecked simply 
because they have al- 
lowed worry, over- 
work, grief, constant 
nervous strain and 
excesses of various 
kinds to sap the vi- 
tal nerve fluid from 
theirnervecellsandtheiron 








In a statement made at his headquarters 
in New York after the fight Jack Dempsey 
said; “A couple of years ago in preparing 
for my big fight with Jess Willard | took 
Nuxated Iron, and after I had taken it for a 
short while I was positive I could stand 
harder strain with less fatigue than before: 
and I firmly believe that Nuxated-Iron put 
added power behind my punch and helped 
me to whip Jess Willard and thereby win 
the world’s championship at Toledo. After 
that time whenever | felt rundown I used 
Nuxated Iron to help build up my physical 
condition; and when | started to train for 
the international championship bout against 
Carpentier I resumed the regular use of 
Nuxated Iron, feeling positive that it would 
help give me that rugged strength, endur- 
ance and power that is of utmost import- 
ance in contests of this kind, because, other 
things being equal, victory always goes to 
the strongest man. In this I was not mis- 





from their blood. In such 
cases one may not only suffer from terrible 
physical tortures such as great nervous irri- 
tability, heart palpitations, indigestion, split- 
ting headaches, pains across the back, dizzi- 
ness, sleeplessness, extreme weakness, ete., 
but the mind is naturally more or less af- 
fected, the memory becomes poor, the judg- 
ment bad, and such often results in busi- 
ness failure and may even land the sufferer 
in an asylum. Many a capable man or 
woman falls just short of winning success 
and happiness in life because they do not 
back up their mental ability with the phys- 
ical strength, energy and endurance which 
comes from having plenty of good rich red 
blood and nerve foree. In such cases it 
is often worse than foolish to take mere 
stimulating medicines or narcotic drugs. 
What you need is something to put more 
nerve force in your nerves and more iron in 
your blood. This is most effectively accom- 
plished by the free use of Nuxated Iron. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS 


is the Largest, Most Helpful and Most Widely Circulated Teachers’ Magazine Published 


and is filled with just the practical aids, seasonable material and inspiring articles that 
you need in your daily work. The “Keynote” of Normat INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
is “Service” and this is why 175,000 teachers in more than ““Half’’ the scheolrooms of the 
country are finding it an invaluable aid. 

It is published from September to June inelusive—ten large handsome numbers, each 
filled with the choicest and best educational materia! obtainable. 

It supplies Methods, Aids and Suggestions in every branch of school work and fully 
meets the needs of teachers of al! grades and rural schools. 

Particular attention is given to illustrations which include drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, Cut Outs, Language Lessons, Calendars, Borders, Picture Study, ete, 

The ““Teacher’s Help-One-Another Club” is a regular feature and consists of clever 
devices fo. promoting a teacher’s efficiency, which have been tried and proven_practical. 

We furnish NormaL INsTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS alone one year for $2.00, of 
Tue PaTurinver alone one year for $1.00, or in combination 
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young woman sat on the hotel porch part 
of the time, occupied in reading a maga- 
zine, eating candy, and staring curiously 
at passing villagers. Ad watched her from 
his post under the awning of the bank 
doorway. 

Arthur Timmons was out of humor that 
evening. He was already tired of the un- 
ruffled life of a hermit. “How long do you 
think I’m going to mope here without see- 
ing a soul?” he demanded. “This is the 
lonesomest hole I ever saw. I didn’t get 
a bite today. There isn’t a fish in the whole 
darned lake; and last night the skeeters 
nearly ate me up.” 

“I’ve got the thing well in hand,” Ad in- 
sisted. “She’s weakening fast.” 

On Sunday morning his quarry eluded 
him. Jennie Rader could give him no clue 
beyond the assertion that Miss Katherine 
Wrenn, so-called, had asked to have a pack- 
et of sandwiches fixed up for her, and had 
gone away early, saying she might spend 
the day hunting wild flowers. 

“That was a blind,” grumbled Ad. “You 
ought to have sense enough to know there 
ain’t no wild flowers blooming this time of 
year, unless it might be dandelions. Which 
way did she go?” 

“I didn’t notice,” Jennie deposed. “I’ve 
got work to do in the morning.” 

“You’re making a mighty poor showing 
at keeping tab on her,” Ad scolded. “You’re 
getting paid to watch her every action, 
young woman.” 

“Oh, am I? I haven’t seen a cent yet.” 

But weightier affairs were burdening Ad- 
dison Tuthill’s mind just then. He hur- 
ried off, non-committally. 

His experimental scoutings in various 
directions from Garrettsburg during the 
day were labors lost. The person he was 
looking for had disappeared, leaving no 
telltale print of a slipper by which he 
might follow her. The trouble was, she 
had all points of the compass to choose 
from. She also could wander at will in 
field or forest, or beside the prattling rivu- 
let, without thought of concealment. Ad, 
on the other hand, was forced to proceed 
furtively, employing the wariest of red In- 
dian tactics, in order to find her without 
being seen himself. He spent the day at 
skulking round about, and not once did he 
catch a glimpse of the girl. What he 
would have done if he had was not clear in 
his mind. 

She was sitting on the hotel porch in the 
twilight of the evening when he passed 
along the street returning from his final 
expedition up the river. He was pretty 
tired, but she looked fresh and rested. He 
snorted like a plow horse and went on 
home. Young Timmons had complained of 
going into a dry rot from inaction while 
his protector and loyal friend made him- 
self a weary wreck tracking a bird through 
thin air, forsooth. He didn’t go out to Big 
Lake to report progress that night. 

Ad was somewhat late getting to his post 
of observation the succeeding morning. The 
street lay shimmering and deserted in the 
sunlight. No-one was stirring about the 
hotel. And then an astounding thing hap- 
pened. 

Arthur Timmons, bathed, groomed, shav- 
ed, and without goggles, drove up in an 
auto built for two, halted in front of the 
hotel steps, and peered eagerly up at the 
upper windows. Almost instantly after- 
ward the trim figure of Miss Katherine 
Wrenn, or whatever her name was, trip- 
ped down the steps and was assisted into 
the machine by the bank cashier, who hop- 
ped in himself, and they sped away “on 
high.” 

Ad Tuthill, gazing open-mouthed, sat 
frozen into a statue of astonishment. 

During the ensuing two or three days he 
stalked young Timmons in a vain effort 
to gain a word in private with that erratic 
swain. He had little or no success. Art 
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Timmons was too busy paying attentions 
to the adventuress to notice the man who 
had tried with all sincerity, but vainly, it 
appeared, to save him. 

On Thursday afternoon a brilliant thought 
came to Ad. Art Timmons was utterly 
bewitched. He was in the clutches of a 
siren, that was evident. Well, it was up 
to him, Addison Tuthill, to save the boy in 
spite of himself; and he had thought of 
the way to do it. 

With trembling fingers he cranked up 
his faithful typewriter. He had stolen a 
telegraph-blank from the station office 
when a chance presented just after noon. 
Hastily he typed a cleverly worded mes- 
sage. It read: 


“Katherine Wrenn: 

Come on first train. Important. Skylark.” 

Then he carried the communication to 
the hotel and left it to be delivered to the 
proper person by Jennie Rader when the 
said person returned from her afternoon 
drive with her victim. 

The ruse worked like a charm. Miss 
Katherine Wrenn caught the train for Kan- 
sas City. ‘Ad Tuthill smiled an inscrutable 
smile as he emerged from behind a pile of 
egg-cases near the freight-room door. Then 
he went to the post-office and got his mail. 

It was quite a bulky accumulation. The 
stirring events of well-nigh a week had 
made so comparatively dull a thing as mail 
of no importance, and meanwhile the in- 
flux of catalogs, booklets, and follow-up 
letters had piled up. His post-office box 
was stuffed so tightly with first-class, sec- 
ond-class, and fourth-class matter that 
he needed a pair of forceps to extract it. 

Nor was that all. Postmaster Hinton in- 
serted a leering face in the orifice formed 
by box No. 19 when finally emptied. 

“Wait a minute, Ad,” he chortled. “I 
got a gunny-sack full of ’em back here for 
you. Nothin’ like bein’ a business man, is 
they? You'll have to rent five or six 
boxes pretty soon, if you keep on.” 

Ad carried his mass of mail home. He 
speft the evening skimming through a 
small part of it. The first half of the next 
day, at his mother’s earnest behest, he de- 
voted to working in the shoulder-high 
weeds of the garden. Later on he resumed 
his task of sorting and inspecting samples 
of asbestos roofing, wallpaper, and motor 
oils, and reading insinuating advertising 
booklets. 

In the very last bundle of packages there 
was a flat envelope of large size. It con- 
tained the photograph of Arthur Timmons 
which he had so carelessly sent to the de- 
spised Kitty Bird. It was there quite in- 
tact, with the letters “A. T.” written on 
the back. There was no doubt about its 
genuineness. Art Timmons’s likeness was 
sufficient to establish that it was the pho- 
tograph that caused all the trouble. 

The problem grew more baffling. Why 
had it been returned? There was no pink 
letter to explain, no scrap of writing ac- 
companying the picture. 

He found the answer to the puzzle after 
a while. It was a harmless-looking letter 
having the outward aspect of an advertis- 
ing circular. It was written in a masculine 
hand. The writer went on to say that he 
had loved Ad—under the brief name of 
A. T., of course—almost too fondly, but 
that a time comes in the lives of all when 
the pain of parting forever must be en- 
dured. He said if he hadn’t enlisted in the 
navy for the purpose of seeing the world 
at somebody else’s expense, he might have 
married A, T. and settled down to blissful 
domesticity in Garrettsburg; but the heav- 
ing seas were calling him, and he had to 
go. He hoped the jilted one wouldn’t 
grieve too much. He sent along a. small 
unmounted snap-shot of himself as evi- 
dence of good faith. A grinning young man 
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with a cocky air about him, posed strutting. 
And finally he signed himself: 
“Yours heartbrokenly, 
“Kittredge J. Hawk, alias Kitty Bird.” 


Ad called on Arthur Timmons at the 
Timmons manor-house over on the other 
edge of the village, after supper. Arthur 
wasn’t at home, but his father received the 
visitor heartily. He gave Ad a real cigar 
to smoke and was disposed to be chatty. 

“Arthur went to Kansas City on the 
afternoon train,” he said. “Ill tell you in 
strictest confidence what he went for. He 
wanted to buy a small article of jewelry 
a ring with a large solitaire setting, he told 
me. It’s for a special purpose, I under- 
stand. When the boy was in the state 
university he got acquainted with a young 
woman there, and they got to be pretty 
friendly. Both of them graduated the 
same year; and the other day, when she 
came here on a matter of business, Arthur 
found her more and more to his liking. 
Seems she accidentally came upon him while 
he was fishing down at Big Lake. Then he 
took her around quite a bit, and the) 
reached a mutual understanding. She likes 
Garrettsburg, and the marriage will be ver) 
agreeable all around. Her father, Genera! 
Henry Wrenn, was my comrade and broth 
er officer during the war. We fought sid 
by side from Bull Run to Appomattox, sir 
The girl comes of a mighty fine breed—as 
fine as they make ’em!” 

Ad stuttered into speech. “Wh-what was 
the business she was interested in here, 
major?” he mumbled. 

“Why, she’s the private stenographer of 
a big manufacturing concern in Kansas 
City, Kans., and they sent her here to get 
a line on a company which was supposed 
to be about to build a big mill here. She 
didn’t give me all the particulars. I told 
her I had an idea there wasn’t anything 
to it.” 

“Um! I reckon she told you who was 
—interested in it,” quavered Ad. 

“Well, no, she didn’t,’ the major ad- 
mitted. ‘“She’s pretty discreet when it 
comes to business matters—particularly 
anything that concerns the Closky-Larkins 
Co., her employers. A downright fine girl, 
sir!” 

“T guess I must have seen her around th 
hotel,” said Ad. “She looked like a smart 
young woman to me. Well, I'll be getting 
home, major. Good-night to you.” 

“Good-night, Addison,” said the majoi 
benignly. 

DIVIDING EQUALLY 

Two darkies who had been partners in 
a small junk business decided to close out 
and quit. So one of them posted a notice 
on the shop door reading like this: 

“Dis am to infohm de public dat me 
an’ Ike am goin’ out of business. Dem 
dat owes de firm may settle wid me. Dem 
dat de firm owes may settle wid Ike.”—Dal- 
las News. 


THOSE FAMILY VACATIONS 


Sister likes the mountains, 

Mother likes the sea; 
No-one asks what I like— 

I don’t count, you see. 
Brother’s fond of fishing, 

And yachting o’er the foam; 
Father’s fond of comfort- 

So he stays at home. 





A certain young fellow named Beebee 
Wished to wed with a lady named Phoebe; 
“But,” said he, “I must see 
What the clerical fee 
Be before Phoebe be Phoebe Beebee.” 
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Atchison Clobe—In big cities police seem 
to draw their pay for being baffled. 


Detroit Free Press—A lot of young men 
are now going to discover that cotton shirts 
are cooler than silk ones. 








Omaha Bee—One of the things that only 
adds to the difficulty of school teachers is 
Hoover and Harding splitting their in- 
finitives. Any boy may now hope to easily 
speak like a president. 


‘Kansas City Star—Even the soldier who 
marches forward to pain and death on the 
battlefield goes to the strains of patriotic 
music, but when you march in to pay your 
income tax, there isn’t even a phonograph 
im the collector’s office. 


New York Evening Post—Germany should 
cheer up. The first hundred billions are 
the hardest. 


Detroit Free Press—It will help to clear 
the situation when the job of making the 
world perfect begins where charity does. 


Columbia Record—Oil can lubricate any- 
thing but international relations. 


Indianapolis News—The Philippines may 
be ready for independence, but what they 
need most is some United States money. 


Brattleboro Reformer—Jackie Coogan, 
the six-year-old movie star, has presented 
his mother with a handsome new twin- 
six automobile. Some gift from a young- 
ster. 





Indianapolis News—One of the saddest 
things about a half price sale is not hav- 
ing half the price. 


Houston Post—Science Service says a 
pinhead contains 8,000,000,000,000,000,000 
atoms. If a pinhead contains that many, 
wonder how many a bonehead contains? 


Milwaukee Sentinel—Illiteracy, it is re- 
ported, is diminishing in the United States. 
Certainly. People have to know how to 
read now in order to understand the movie 
sub-titles. 





Kansas City Star—In addition to sums 
already paid to the railroads under the 
transportation act and for war reimburse- 
ments, it now develops the government 
must pay them half a billion dollars ali- 
mony. 





Toledo Blade—Malays greet each other by 
smelling and rubbing their noses violent- 
lv. That’s no place for a hay fever suf- 
terer. 





New Haven Register—Never put off till 
tomorrow what you can do today—it may 
be prohibited then. 





Knoxville Sentinel—Taxation with repre- 
sentation has its drawbacks. The more 
representatives the more taxes. 


Country Gentleman—Farmers are such 
in ungrateful lot that at any time we may 
expect the town men to get angry and re- 
fuse*to give them any more advice. 


Boston Transcript—After Ireland, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Armenia and a 
few others have obtained their indepen- 
dence, how would it do to give the people 
f the United States a chance to get theirs? 





Greenville Piedmont—The Medical Sum- 
nary tells how to stop hiccups, when the 
demand is for a starter. 


Baltimore Sun—Tar and feathers provide 
a means of self-expression which is be- 
‘oming far too popular with crowds. 
Searcely a day passes when one cannot 
read that some petulant group of men has 
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decided to act outside of the law in an 
effort to suppress someone the crowd does 
not like. This tendency to appeal to force 
is so outrageous that one would like to call 
it un-American, but it is so widespread 
that foreign observers are almost justified 
in pointing to it as one of the most char- 
acteristic of American customs. What are 
laws for if a crowd can break them when- 
ever it sees fit? 





Boys’ Magazine—It is natural for a boy 
to act first and then to think. A man, if 
he is anything of a real man, always thinks 
first and then acts. Boys who are coming 
into manhood—and all boys are—should 
keep in mind that in proportion as they 
think before they act are they developing 
into men. 








Worcester Gazétte—It won’t help much 
to have ships carrying the American flag if 
they have nothing else to carry. 





THE GREAT DROUTH 
Woodland Democrat—The latest descrip- 
tion of oasis is a town where none of the 
bootleggers is in captivity. 





Wilmington Journal—Do you remember 
when everybody condemned dandelions as 
a pest? 





Tacoma Ledger—Now that the stuff is 
hard to get, a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. 





Boston Transcript—lIt is well to remem- 
ber that the home brew is even more dead- 
ly than usual in the midst of a heat wave. 


London Opinion—Many Americans who 
made a point of laying something up for 
a rainy day now wish they. had laid up 
something for a dry one. 


Kansas City Star—Suggestion for a ban- 
ner in anti-prohibition parade: “Man’s in- 
humidity to man makes countless thou- 
sands mourn.” 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Deaf Person Knows ‘hat. 
I make myself hear after being 
deaf for 25 years’ with these 
Artificial Ear Drums. I wear 














I will tell es a true story, how 
I got —_ ae I make 


GOITRE: nae 


I have an honest, proven remedy for 
goitre (big neck). It checks the 
growth at once, reduces the enlarge. 
ment, stops pain and distress and re- 
iieves inalittle while. Pay when weil. 
Tellyour friends about this. Write 
meatonce. DR. ROCK 

Oent. P. Box 737. Milwaukee, Wis. 


LEG TROUBLES—VARICOSE VEINS 


Swollen limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema. The new improved 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
gives immediate relief and perfect support. Cheapest 
and best stocking made, contains no elastic. Ad- 
justable, light, cool, real comfort, thousands in use, 
Special Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 


CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
164 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 











You can be quickly saved, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents + 288-page book on Stammering and 
a iy. A sae & as ol It tells how I 


B. N. Bogue, 
3557 Besue vide, 4147 tia? Mt 
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ASTH or HAY FEVER Treatment sent 










by mail to you on Free Trial. If satis- 
fied send $1; if not don't. Panne cnn 





Uéress W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohic Ave., SIDNEY, O. 
FREE hn olds a 
© pay postage and 





BOOK OF NATURE By Dr. Faulkner. 
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with our special offer for a full treatment. 


ACT NOW—+zet this Coupon in the first mail if you wish to be sure of receiving 
a free package. This offer may not be repeated. 


EOPLE! 


ET A DEMONSTRATION SAMPLE OF 


VIRO FREE! 


Don’t spend a cent on anything, don’t risk a penny even, until 
you try VIRO, from healthy beef biood. Marvel of all tonic 
builders. Six times the strength of strong, healthy bullock’s 
blood. Contains natural “Blood-iron” in soluble, digestible form, 
scientifically extracted from 


PURE BEEF BLOOD 


combined with important vegetable elements of a tonic nature. If 
you are weak, rundown, lacking vitality and energy, send for a 
Don’t wait! 


SAMPLE FREE! 


We want to send to every person in need a demon- 
stration sample of 
what it is doing as a strength builder. 
like, how simple and easy to use. We will also send 
you actual photographic proof from those who have 
beceme healthy and attractive with VIRO. Sold more 
than ten years—praised by thousands. 


THIS TRIAL OFFER LIMITED 


Write us at once, if only a post card, and your free demonstration sample of 
VIRO will come quickly, in plain package, by return mail, together with full liter- 
ature explaining why VIRO brings such prompt results. We have the bona-fide, 
overwhelming proof from satisfied users, which convinces us that VIRO is the 
greatest strength-builder science has ever produced. Let us send you this proof, 


VIRO, absolutely free, to prove 
See what it is 





Free Coupon 
GOOD FOR ONE DEM- 


VIRO ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
and your special offer good 
only to those who have 
never used VIRO. 








Fill in your name and address plainly and mail to 
THE VIRO COMPANY, Dept. 80, CLARINDA, IOWA. 
ONSTRATION SAMPLE OF | Name......... 
Street or R. F. D 
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City and State. 


Mail This Coupon Today. Pa. 
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Lucan InreBvacs 


Apple—How is it that Bodwell has gone 
into bankruptcy and has had to sell his last 
shirt to meet his obligations? 

Alden—Why, he went into a barber-shop 
to get a hair-cut and he decided that for 
once he would let the barber, do everything 
to him that he wanted to. The bill came 
to over $10,000. 








Indignant guest at hotel, to clerk—How’s 
this? You made my bill out for $268, when 
I have only been here one day. 

Clerk, suavely—We make it a rule to add 
the number of your room to your bill, and 
yours was No. 260. 


“What is a picnic?” asked Bolt. 

“A picnic,” replied Nutt, “is a day set 
apart to get better acquainted with ants, 
chiggers, sand fleas and poison ivy.”—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


Rastus—Say, Ephraim, does you use dese 
yere safety razors? 

Ephraim—Safety razors! Safety razors! 
Doan mention de name ob safety razors 
ter me. Dey ain’t no safety in dem tings. 











I takes one to er ball de udder night an 
when I had ercasion ter use it I done foun’ 
it wan’t no count nohow. You couldn’t cut 
er gemman wid one ob dem contraptions 
ter save yuah life. I doan call dem no 
“safety” razors, no suh! 


The husband was seeing his beloved 
wife off for a holiday. “Maggie, dear,’ he 
said, “hadn’t you better take some fiction 
with you <o while away the time?” 

“Oh, no, George,” she said, “you'll be 
sending ..e some letters.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

A famous author was present one Sunday 
morning at the service on a battle-cruiser. 
He noticed that it was well attended. “Are 
you obliged to attend?” he asked one of 
the sailors. 

“Not exactly obliged,” was the answer, 
“but our chow would be stopped if we 
didn’t.” 

Billfuzz—Is Hot Springs a good place 
for rheumatism? 

Bojum—Yes, indeed; that’s where I got 
mine. 


Grocer—We have some very fine string 
beans today. 

Mrs. Newbride—How much are they a 
string?—Fun Book. 


Mrs. Myles—Ever catch your husband 
flirting? 

Mrs. Styles—Yes; once. 

Mrs. Myles—What did you do to him? 

Mrs. Styles—I married him.—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


“Look,” said Bobbie’s despairing mother. 
“Wouldn’t you like to be as neat and clean 
as those two children in white sailor suits?” 

“No,” replied the boy. “They’re not chil- 
dren; they’re pets.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A little girl became lost in the congestion 
on Broadway. A policeman noticed that 
she was crying and questioned her. “I 
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lost my mamma in the crowd,” she said. 
“Well, why didn’t you know enough to 
hang on to her skirts?” he asked. 
“I tried to, but § couldn’t reach ’em,” was 
the child’s reply —Waterbury American. 





“After all,” complained the melancholy 
man, “is life worth living?” 

“Well,” replied the wise old doctor, “that 
depends largely on the liver.” 


“Crop failures?” asked the old-timer. 
“Yes, I’ve seen a few in my day. In 1854 
the corn crop was almost nothing, and my 
father ate 14 acres of corn at one meal.” 
—Farm and Fireside. 


Munger—Have you cashed in your oil 
stock yet? 

Plunger—Didn’t you see me smoking a 
cigar yesterday? 

Munger—Sure. What of it? 

Plunger—Well, that was it.—Judge. 


“Guess I'll have to stop calling my wife 
"Teets?* 

“Why so?” 

“It always reminds her that she wants 
an automobile.”—Dallas News. 


She—In the tableaux I took the part of 
Opportunity. 

He—Did anyone embrace you?—Cartoons 
Magazine. 


Redd—Hear your wife had an accident 
when she was out in her car yesterday. 

Greene—Oh, it didn’t 2zmount to much. 

Redd—Neither she nor the car hurt? 

Greene—No, only a little paint knocked 
off both—Yonkers Statesman. 


Father—What’s this wild story I hear 
about your bank account being flat? 

Son—Tut, tut, dad; it’s overdrawn.— 
Cornell Widow. 


Visitor—You must have been visited by 
a bad hurricane from the appearance of 
your buildings. 

Farmer—No; I rented my farm last 
month to a movie concern to make a five- 
reel comedy.—Film Fun. 


Bobbie (whose father has just helped 
him to a skimpy piece of pie)—Dad, your 
name ought to have been Brutus. 

“Why ?” 

— gave me the most unkindest cut of 
a »” 


Hingus—Does your wife make you put 
on your rubbers? 

Dingus—Yes, and it clears off by the time 
I get them all on.—New York Herald. 


“Pll bet yours is a one-horse town,” said 
the city fellow. 

“You said it, old man,” replied the sub- 
urbanite. “Everybody in town has an auto- 
mobile but one man, and he sticks to his 
horse.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


“My time,” said the magnate, “is worth 
$100 a minute.” 

“Well,” answered his friend casually, 
“let’s go out this afternoon and play $10,000 
or $15,000 worth of golf.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Ocker—Did she love you long? 
Rino—Yes, until she found me short. 


Knicker—The wind is tempered to the 
shorn lamb. 

Bocker—Won’t somebody temper the 
sun?—New York Herald. 


Lord Nazoo—What’s this bill for $50? 

Lady Bug—That’s from the tailor; he 
put an attractive-looking patch on your 
trousers.—Life. 


“Do the boys in Crimson Gulch shoot on 
sight the way they used to?” 

“No,” replied Cactus Joe. “Us despera- 
does are all tamed down. We're afraid 
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i Sounds, rns ons 
Wholls_or Partially Destroyed 
Druma Discharge from Hare, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear! Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for ive no 
medicine but effectively replace yt , lacking or 
pa ng in thena! ear Crome. are simple 

hich the wearer easily fits into the ears 

where they areinvisible. Soft, Af and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full ayy and om (ag 


WILSON EAR 
887 hatrrae vol emny > pes ‘Louis eoky. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is The Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feel- 
ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simp,y get an ounce of Othine—double 
strength—from your druggist, and apply a 
little of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have be- 
gun to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more than 
one ounce is needed to completely clear the 
skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles.—Advt. 














Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


x 


IMPLES 


Blackheads. Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or 
Shiny Skin. Write today for my FREE booklet, 
“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN’’, telling how I cured myself 
after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold Cash says |! 
can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 

E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg.. KANSAS City. t mo 


ECZEMA 


No matter how long you have suffered with Eczema. No 
matter how severe your case may be. No matter what 
treatment you may have taken without success, send for 
EX-EMO, the Remarkable European Combination Treat 
ment now being introduced in America. Soothing and 
healing—stops itching. This wonderful European Treat- 
ment may be used upon our absolute guarantee of a cure 
or no pay. Don’t keep on suffering. Address Becker Lab- 
oratories, Inc. ,Dept. B, 519 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, Ii! 


BLOOD DISEASES 














Send for free book about special treatment 
used successfully for over 25 years by Dr. 
Panter in thousands of cases. No matter 
how bad the blood is or the cause of the 
disease—send for the book today. 
PANTER REMEDY CO. 
800 Nw. Clark Street 


Room 61 CHICAGO 


STOPS LEG TROUBLES 


A new illustrated book sent free to readers by 
the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. Whittier, 
Suite 111, 421 East 11th St., Kansas City, Mo 
tells how to be rid of Leg Sores and Vari- 
cose Ulcers without pain or knife by using his 
unique discovery, result of 32 years specializ- 
ing. Write for your free copy today. 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


If you have Kidney or Bladder trouble send us your name and 
we'llsend you on trial, afull treatment of KID-NEE-WE tm! Many 
amazing reports of quick relief. If results satisfactory costs yo 

2.00. If not, nocharge. Send nomoney simply send name today 


LEW-NORTH CHEMICAL CO. 


25-6th Ave., Kearney, Nebraska 


DIABETES “Beto” 


Very latest discovery—Absolutely no dieting 
JOHN ©. BARING, 736 N. Lotus Avenue, CHICAGO, oe. 


VARICOSE VEINS, "2,55 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young, Inc. 304 Temple St., Springfield Mass. 


PILES—Cured or No Pay. ®.""-*..8 


KURO REMEDY COMPANY, Dept. 8, Kansas City Mo. 
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to get out in the street and act reckless for 
fear we'll be mistook for movie actors.”— 
Washington Star. 


Teacher—Why in your prayer do you 
only ask for your daily bread, and not 
enough for a week? 

Boy—So we get it fresh every day.— 
Christiania Aftenposten. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION 


A rural darky in Georgia, of little experi- 
ence in traveling, presented himself to the 
ticket agent at the railway station and in- 
quired the price of transportation to Macon. 
“Three dollars and 40 cents,” said the 
agent. 

“Oh?” exclaimed the darky, “dat shore 
is high! Id rather walk.” And off he 
started. He had not proceeded very far 
when the train came along, whistling as it 
neared the station. 

“Yo’ needn’t whistle fo’ me,” muttered 
the darky as he trudged along. “I made 
yo’ an an offer oncet an’ yo’ wouldn’t take 
it. So yo’ kin go on, train. 1 ain’t a-comin’ 
wif yo’.” 





—_——- 


An Atlanta man asked an old negro what 
breed of chickens he considered the best. 

“All kinds has dere merits,” replied Cae- 
sar, after a moment’s consideration. “De 
white ones is de easiest to find, but de 
black ones is de easiest to hide aftah yo’ 
gits °em.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


After coming in from a %°.imilc “hike” 
the officer in command of - negro company 
said, before dismissing them: “I want all 
the men who are too tired to take another 
hike to take two paces forward.” 

All stepped forward except one big, 
husky six-footer. Noticing him, the offi- 
cer said: “Well, Johnson, ready for 20 
miles more?” 

“No, sah,” replied Johnson, “Ah’m too 
tired to even take dem two steps.”—Lone 
Scout. 





One day I met an old colored man toting 
a fine ham under each arm. It was a gvay, 
cold day, windy and threatening snow, but 
the old fellow had on a ragged seersucker 
coat and seersucker trousers—you could 
see his black skin through the many holes. 
“Ephraim,” I said, “why- did you spend 
your money for those magnificent hams? 
You'd have done better to buy an overcoat.” 

Old Eph rolled his eyes at me and said 
solemnly: “Marse Henry, when Ah axes 
mah back fo’ credit Ah gits it; but when 
Ah speaks to dis”—and he gave his stom- 
ach three or four whacks with a ham—“it 
calls fo’ de cash.” 

Rastus, in his best Sunday-go-to-meet’n’ 
black suit, was about to start for church 
when stopped by his tearful spouse. “Ras- 
tus,” she mourned, “kain’t go to Mefodist 
chu’ch no more. Done had religion chang- 
ed by de ’thorities.” 

“How come, woman, how come? *Thori- 
ties ain’t got nothin’ ’gainst Mefodist 
hu’ch. Day kain’t change you’ religion.” 

“Kain’t, hey?” sniffed his spouse. “Dey 
done it. Census man comes to house de 
udder day and asks what chu’ch does we 
go to. Ah says, ‘Mefodist,’ and he writes 
down ‘Protestant. Now we-all got to find 
ourse’ves de Protestant chu’ch.” 


FUN WITH THE MEDICOS 


Doctor (to patient)—Well, how are you 
feeling this morning? 

Patient—Very much better, thank you, 
doctor. The only thing that troubles me 
is my breathing. 

Doctor—Um—yes, we must see if we 
co get something to stop that—Boys’ 
wife. 





Doctor (politely, but looking at his watch 
with obvious 


impatience)—Pardon me, 
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ons, 








madam, but my time is not tay own. You 
have given me all your symptoms in suffi- 
cient detail, and now, perhaps, you will 
kindly —er—ah— 

Husband (not so polite)—Maria, he does- 
n’t want to hear your tongue any more; he 
wants to look at it—Stray Stories. 


Wifey—The doctor wants to try the “X” 
rays. 

Hubby—He will have to wait until I 
raise the “X.”—Detroit News. 

“The doctor made me show him my 
tongue, and it cost me $3, but I got even.” 

“How?” 

“In a poker game last night I made him 
show me his hand, and it cost him $5.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


The doctor’s small son was entertaining 
a prospective patient in his father’s office, 
and they were looking at the articulated 
skeleton in the closet. 

“Where did he get it?” asked the timid 
patient in a whisper. 

“Oh, he’s had it a long time. 
maybe that’s his first patient.” 


I guess 


Smiff—You say this doctor has a large 
practice? 

Billfuzz—It’s so large that when a pa- 
tient has nothing the matter with him he 
tells him so.—Legion Weekly. 


“Was Mrs. De Pui’s operation success- 
ful, doctor?” 

“Ah, no, madam.” 

“What, she died?” 

“Not that. She didn’t pay me.” 


HOW CAN YOU CLIMB? 


How can you climb from the crowd and 
the press, 
.. Up were the mighty ones sit? 
What are the magical words of success? 
ENERGY, HUMOR AND GRIT! 
ENERGY, spring you forward to meet 
Life and the luck she may send; 
HUMOR, which laughs in the face of defeat; 
GRIT, which fights on to the end! 
ENERGY, spring you forward to meet, 
Thrilling each fiber with vim; 
HUMOR, which keeps a man sanguine and 
sane; 
GRIT, which is dogged and grim; 
These are the magical tokens, no less; 
These are the keys that will fit 
Into each lock on ihe doors of Success— 
ENERGY, HUMOR AND GRIT. 
—Industrial Peace. 


ANOTHER SMALL NATION 
A Kansas man is reported to be the fa- 
ther of 32 children. It is not known wheth- 
er he will apply for admission to the 
league of nations or just let America rep- 
resent him for the present.—London Punch. 


BANISH GRAY HAIR] 


Why waste yourtime with mussy,emeary, 


> dee when KOLO Bak 


RESTORES the hair to its original color 
no matter what it may have been—biack, 
brown, auburn or blond? Results 
anteed. Your money Spek if it fails. - 
Gerfully quick results, too, because Kolor- 
Bak removes the CAUSE of gray hair. a 
cuuewetee preductionot the pigments wile 
ws the production ofthe to witich 
give the hair its natural color so that, after 
even a few days’ use, you notice a wonder- 
change. Kolor-Bak is clean, coloriess, 
ea toe aan eae bennlen, Yo 
ora 
hair. Guaranteed to remove dan- 
Simplest treat- 
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Get rid of your ailments and physical de- 
fects. Banish the weaknesses that make your 
lite a wretched failure. What good is life any- 
way, when one day of misery just follows 
another with no reliefin sight, and big bills 
to pay for dope and drugs that can never 
help you and may seriously injure you. 

matter what your condition is 
er what caused it you can aid Nature 
in overcoming your com- 
plaints and fit rselt joys 
ef life with “ TRONGFORTISM, * 

Modern Science of Health Pro- 
motion. 


A lifetime’s experience and_ research is 
contained in my free book, ‘‘Promotion 
and Conservation of Health, Strength 
gy-"” It will tell you 
the truth about your physical condition and 
show you now you can make yourself over 
into a specimen st vital magnetic 
maanhood. Mention a subjects on which you 
want special in tion and send te me witha 


SG 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
— sone a Dept. 407, Newark, New Jersey 

















Banish Constipation : 
He: daches —No Drugs » 


Do it yourself without drugs, russ = 
appliances of any kind. 

By a simple method of nerve pressure easily 
learned and applied—a child can do it—you 
can absolutely rid yourself of CONSTIPATION, 
HEADACHES, RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA and oth- 
er fis as thousands of others have done. 

For the price of a trip to the doctor you 
can obtain this wonderful system and this 
knowledge is yours for a lifetime—no fur- 
ther expense—and FREEDOM FROM THESE 
ILLS—think of that. 


Write for further information. Money-back 


Guarantee—you risk nothing but your time. 


You owe it to yourself to take advantage of 
this offer. 


ZONE THERAPY COMPANY. 
Dept. 5, Los Angeles, California. 
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TOBACCO 


Or Snuff Habit 
Cured or No Pay 


No matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes, 
cigars, chewed or used in the form of snuff. 
Superba Tob y-4 Remedy contains nothing in- 
jurious, no isons, or habit- ~torestng 
drugs. ee on trial. if it 
cures, costs you one —~F If it fails, or if 
you are not perfectly satisfied, costs you 
nothing. Write for full remedy today. 


Superba Company, M14, Baltimore, Md. 


CALLSTONES 


E. E. age = a physician of Kansas 
cin Mo., is giving away Free, an illus- 
trated book t at tells how hundreds of 
Mey have obtained wonderful results 

rom a we 4° home method of treatment 
in cases of inflammation and catarrh of 
the Gall Bladder and Bile Ducts as asso- 
ciated with Gall Stones. Just send name to 
Dr. E. E, Paddeck, Box P. F. 201, Kansas City, Me. 
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Big 
Money 


The records below show 
how men and women 
have made a success of 
this splendid work. I 
offer you, now, a special 
proposition that will en- 
abie vou to get startel 
without investing apen- 
ny and without a bit of 
delay. Read the records 
and then mail the coupon, 





My name is Rowe—Carl 
Rowe. I live in a small city 
in New York State. 

I am going to teli you an 
amazing story about myself. It 
may seem too strange to be- 
lieve, but you can easily verify 
everything I have to say. 

Two years ago I was a baker. 
I was struggling along, trying 
to make the money in my pay 
envelope meet the increasing 
expenses of our family. There 
was no prospect for the future. 


Heward Davis ef Ohio has 
made a start by earning $285 a 
month during his spare time. 


Today, just two years later, 
[ am a successful business man. 
I have plenty of money for all 
the things we need and want. 
Last month I made $876 during 
my spare time, and was able to 
put $200 a week in my savings 
account. 

And I’m going to tell you 
how it happened. 

Please remember that two 
years ago I[ had no surplus 
cash. I was in the same fix as 
nine out of ten other men. Ex- 
penses were constantly mount- 
ing, and my salary, although it 
had increased, could not keep 
pace with the cost of living. 
My wife had to do without 
things that I knew she ought 
to have. We wanted an auto- 
mobile, but we couldn’t afford 
it. We wanted to buy our own 
home, but couldn’t afford that. 


Andrew B. Spencer, ef Penne 
sylvania, is an insurance man 
who represents us in spare 
time. We paid him $625 for 
month’s spare time 


It made me almost desperate to 
think of what might happen if I 
became sick or lost my job. I 
worried about it, and so did my 
wife. We were living from hand 
to mouth, and we didn’t know 
what calamity and hardship might 
be lurking just around the corner. 


And yet—today—I own our nine- 
room house. I have an automo- 
bile. I have money for books, the 
theater, or any other pleasures 
that I may want. I have the cash 
today to educate my son and send 
him through college. 


Miss Mary McCoy of Georgia 

is a school teacher who uses 

her spare time as our rep- 

resentative. Her profit for one 
’ 


month was $232.36 


NOTICE! 


The Comer Manufacturing Company is the largest business of 
its kind in the world. Any man who becomes a representative 
is assured of fair, square, honest treatment and will have 
reason to be proud. of his connection with the company. 










Here is how it happened. One 
day in glancing through a maga- 
zine I read an advertisement. The 
advertisement said that any man 
could make from a hundred to 
three hundred dollars a month 
during his spare time. 

I didn’t believe it. I knew that 
I workeu hard eight hours a day 
for $50.00 a week, and I figured 
that no man could make that 
much during a couple of hours a 
day spare time. 

But as I read that ad I found 
that it pointed to men who had 
made that much and more. In 
the last paragraph the advertiser 





offered to send a book without 
cost. I still doubted. But I thought 
it was worth a two-cent stamp 
so I tore out the coupon and put 
it in my pocket, and the next day 
on my way home from work I 
mailed it. 


When I look back to that day 
and realize how close I came to 
passing up that ad, it sends cold 
chills down my spine. If the 
book had cost me a thousand dol- 
lars instead of a two-cent stamp, 
it would still have been cheap. All 
that I have today—an automobile, 
my home, an established business, 
a contented family—all these are 
due to the things I learned by 
reading that little eight-page 
booklet. 

There is no secret to my suc- 
cess. I have succeeded, beyond 
any dream I may have had three 
years ago, and I consider myself 
an average man. I believe that I 
would be criminally selfish if I 
did not tell other people how I 
made my success. 


All the work I have done has 
been pleasant and easy, and with- 
al, amazingly simple. I am the 
representative in this territory 
for a raincoat manufacturer. The 





Do You Want 
$200 a Week? 


The Amazing Story of Carl A. Rowe 
and How His Income. Jumped From 


$200 to $1000 a Month 


booklet that I read was one issued 
by that company. It tells any 
man or woman just what it told 
me. It offers to anyone the same 
opportunity that was offered to 
me. It will give to anyone the 
same success that it has brought 
to me. 


The Comer Manufacturing Com- 
pany are one of the largest manu- 
facturers of high-grade rain coats 
in America; but they do not sell 
through stores. They sell their 
coats through local representa- 
tives. The local representativ 
does not have to buy a stock—he 
does not have to invest any mon- 
ey. All he does is take orders 
from Comer customers and he 
gets his profit the same day the 
order is taken. Fully half of my 
customers come to my house to 
give me their orders. 

My business is growing bigger 
every month. I don’t know how 
great it will grow, but there are 
very few business men in this city 
whose net profits is greater than 
mine, and I can see only unlim- 
ited opportunity in the future. 


7 * * * 


If you are interested in increas- 
ing your income from $100 to 
$1,000 a month and can devote all 
your time or only an hour or so 
a day to this same proposition in 
your territory, write at once to 
The Comer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. This is their 
special offer. They will send you, 
without any preliminary corre- 
spondence or red tape, a complete 
selling outfit with full instruc- 
tions, samples, style book, order 
book and everything you heed to 
get started. Sign and mail the 
coupon now and in less than a 
week you can be making more 
money than you ever believed 
possible. 


Mail This Coupon at Once 


The Comer Mig. Co., 
Dept. Y-220, Dayton, Ohio 


I am ready to start as a Come! 
representative if you can show mé 
how I can make from $50 to $200 a 
week. Please send me, without an) 
expense or obligation to me, com- 
plete outfit and instructions, 
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